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AFTERGLOW. 


THERE’S a breath of western air 
Seems about your temples straying ; 
I can fancy such black hair 
With Atlantic breezes playing ; 
Freedom’s self has pressed a kiss 
On brows I must forever miss. 


Eyes — their color who could name ? 

I ne’er asked, content discerning 
Quenchless as the vestal’s flame 

In those depths unfathomed burning, 
Frankly, utterly sincere 
The steadfast soul that knew no fear. 


And your speech — we strive and toil, 
We poor men, yet leave unuttered 
Half we'd say, and then recoil 
With a ‘‘ wasted effort’’ muttered : 
Little wonder you spoke true, — 
Twas Truth herself that spoke through 
you. 


** But the sun has set, you know ; 

All’s dark now !”’ Nay, pause a minute ; 
Mark you, friend, yon afterglow, 

How each tree, shrub, flower in it 
Stands clear-cut, distinct, defined ! 
Has noon aught fairer, to your mind ? 


My sun’s set! But yet there stays 

Such a light! To me all’s clearer ; 
Courage nobler for her gaze, 

Freedom for her brows the dearer, 
Truth, because she spoke, more bright — 
Well, that will last me till the night. 

Temple Bar, H. C. MINCHIN. 


WEATHER-WISE. 
Tuis is a song of the rain, 
That cometh adown when the world is 
dry, 
And the trees and flowers, in their pain, 
Pray to the heavy sky. 


Then sparrows within their eaves 

Call to each other with endless chatter, 
As they hear upon the leaves, 

Beating a kind of marching tune, 
The rustle, and drip, and patter 

Of the strong, warm rain of June ; 


While, rugged and void of rhyme, 
From his shelter under the holly 
A blackbird sings, seven notes at a time, 
Hoarding his song as long as he may — 
As if in fear of the folly 
Of giving it all, too soon, away. 





Afterglow, ete. 


The air is heavy and wet, 
But the grey clouds give not a hint of 
sorrow. 
For a while it is good to forget ; 
And after the rest of a rainy day 
The sun has a double debt to pay, 
And shines the brighter — to-morrow. 


This is the song of the rain 
That came to me once when the world 
was dry — 
And I, and the trees, in our pain, 
Prayed to the heavy sky. 
EDWARD F. STRANGE. 
Longman’s Magazine. 


TuE elms are clad in triumph-robes of gold, 
And orchards glowing in autumnal blaze, 
Lifted from earth to heaven through 

dark’ning days, 

Flushed with a flame which they alone 

behold ; 

Gathered and stored, while seasons slowly 

rolled 

Through that half-cycle, since the first 
love lays 

Of mating birds filled all the wooded 
ways 

With promise, till the gorse lit up the wold. 

Dear Earth ! when Spring’s new garments 

greet the sky 
How fair is her awaking — green, beneath 

The snow-fringed blue of April’s canopy — 
Still lovely through all growth, till that 

first wreath 

Is turned to gold by true life’s alchemy ; 
Most glorious in the vestments of her 

death. 


Academy. R. F. Townprow. 


THE WIND’S GUEST. 


‘*O WHERE shall I find rest ?”’ 
Sighed the Wind from the West, 
‘*T’ve sought in vale, o’er dale and down, 
Through tangled woodland, tarn and 
town, 
But found no rest.” 


* Rest, thou ne’er shalt find,”’ 
Answered Love to the Wind ; 
‘*For thou and I, and the great grey sea, 
May never rest till eternity 
Its end shall find.” 
FENIL Hale. 
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From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
GEORGE FOX. 

‘* ENGLAND,” wrote Voltaire, in 
1731, ‘‘ is properly the country of sec- 
tarists. An Englishman, as one to 
whom liberty is natural, may go to 
heaven his own way.”? The epigram 
is a curious commentary upon the 
futility of attempting to enforce uni- 
formity in religion. Barely fifty years 
before the great Frenchman took up 
his residence at Wandsworth, Jeffreys 
had sent Baxter to prison and set Mug- 
gleton in the pillory ; and already if a 
man were willing to forego the material 
advantages of State employment, he 
was at liberty to riot in what the 
Church termed schism. In no circum- 
stances is it likely that Nonconformity 
coukl ever have been rendered nuga- 
tory ; but had the Church shown more 
wisdom it might have been reduced to 
a minimum. Men are so constructed 
intellectually that so long as they con- 
tinue to think they will continue to 
differ ; and the expression of their dif- 
ferences will not assume its least color- 
able aspect under the influence of a 
violent spiritual upheaval. It is then 
that sincerity tends to bigotry and 
formality stiffens itself by a nicer re- 
gard for ceremony, that the sceptic 
grows bitterly contemptuous, while for 
the hysterical nothing is too outrageous 
provided it is only sufficiently incom- 
prehensible. To separate at such a 
moment the permanent from the eva- 
nescent, in other words to be wise 
before the event, is always a task of 
supreme difficulty ; and probably, in 
the whole range of religious contro- 
versy in this country, there never was 
a time when prescience was less easy 
than during the period known as that 
of the Puritan revival. Just as to the 
satirist Lucian watching in pagan Rome 
the growth of the manifold illusions 
fostered by Grecian scepticism and Ara- 
bian philosophy, Christianity appeared 
remarkable merely on account of the 
simplicity of its delusions ; just as to 
the banqueters in Mahomet’s house at 
Mecca the suggestion of an elderly mer- 
chant and a boy of sixteen girding up 
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their loins for the conversion of the 
world was provocative of nothing ex- 
cept laughter ; just as Pope Leo, sur- 
rounded by all the art and culture of 
the Renascence, could dismiss the 
theses on the church door at Witten- 
berg as the drunken frolic of a German 
friar, so no doubt to the sober English- 
men of the Protectorate, the rant of 
the Independent, the rhodomontade 
of the ‘* prophet who damned,’”’ anid 
rhapsodies of the ‘‘man in leather 
breeches,’”? represented nothing but 
folly varying in degree. Yet, after the 
lapse of several centuries, while the 
Ranters have vanished into space, 
while Muggletonianism, after dragging 
out a sordid and obscure career, is 
probably extinct, the Quakers, having 
enriched humanity by many capable 
and some eminent citizens, remain a 
respected if a diminishing body. hs 
The fact of Fox’s success is suffi- 
ciently plain ; the reason of it is by ‘no 
means equally superficial. There was 
nothing in his conception which seemed 
to entail what the devout would have 
described as an_ especial blessing; 
there was, on the contrary, a multitude 
of tiresome and perplexing detail. Its 
fundamental principles were as ancient 
as Christianity itself ; its peculiar bul- 
warks an outrage on human intelli- 
gence. If it contained nothing sop 
comically extravagant as the Mugyg}e- 
tonian revelation of a transparent deity, 
it contained much that was sufficiently 
wild and incoherent to supply Macaulay 
with an excuse for a famous and char- 
acteristic antithesis. England has now 
grown so familiar with the decorous 
life and gentle courtesy of the modern 
member of the Society of Friends, as 
to have forgotten that Quakerism;-in 
its militant epoch was by no means 
always either gentle or decorous. The 
fanaticism which sent George Fox 
trudging over hill and moor in the be- 
lief that he was at once a prophet and 
a miracle-worker, which urged him to 
disturb public worship, and drove him 
barefooted through Lichfield crying 
aloud, ‘*Woe to this bloody city!”’ 
found its inevitable corollary in the 
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madman who rode into Bristol sur- 
rounded by disciples shouting, ‘‘ Holy, 
holy, holy, Lord God of Israel,’ and 
the still madder lady who thrust herself 
stark naked into church before the Pro- 
tector, being moved, she declared, to 
appear as a sign to the people. In all 
this there was not much caleulated to 
secure the support of any but the most 
excitable of religious buffoons. It is 
necessary to look for the secret of the 
man’s influence, and it is to be discov- 
ered probably in two simple causes : 
the magnetism of his personality and 
his almost superhuman truthfulness. 
Fox was undoubtedly one of those per- 
sons exercising a strange fascination 
over all who come in contact with them. 
That, with his neck in the pillory, he 
should have succeeded in taming the 
mobs which came to hurl brickbats at 
him, is not particularly surprising. 
Mobs are the most uncertain of all un- 
known quantities, capable one moment 
of the most brutal ferocity, and the 
next of mere maudlin sentimentality. 
Phat he should have gained and held 
the respect of such men as Penn and 
Barclay among his own following, and 
should have wrung an unwilling com- 
pliment from the great Protector him- 
self, is sufficient proof, if any were 
needed, that he was no mere mounte- 
bank. His more questionable antics 
were probably nothing but the valve 
through which a strangely impression- 
able nature found relief in a highly 
charged atmosphere ; and were really 
insignificant in comparison with the 
strenuous fight which, in the face of 
ruffianism and bigotry, he made for 
liberty of conscience. Out of the mul- 
titude of preachers, some supremely 
honest, some simply charlatans, whom 
the religious cyclone had cast up to the 
surface, he alone, despite all his vapor- 
ings and grimaces, seems to have fash- 
ioned his pulpit out of the adamantine 
rock of eternal truthfulness. The very 
extravagance of his attack upon the 
pleasant courtesies of life, and the 
pedantry of his objection to such every- 
day words and phrases as the shallow- 
vess .of his learning enabled him to 
select for incorporation in his index 
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expurgatorius, are but proof of how an 
overwrought brain may reduce even 
consistency to an absurdity. 

But the real work of Fox, the work 
for which numberless generations have 
had reason to honor him, was his effort 
to remove the bonds which men, not 
content with wrapping them about 
their own souls, persisted in endeavor- 
ing to twist about those of their neigh- 
bors, The sad-visaged men, with yokes 
of names, who prowled from village to 
hamlet denouncing everything that 
tended to brighten the struggle for ex- 
istence, who loathed the Christmas- 
tree equally with the Maypole, and 
raged against bear-baiting, not, in Ma- 
caulay’s famous phrase, because it gave 
pain to the bear, but because it gave 
pleasure to the spectators, were as vio- 
lent as Laud himself in subordinating 
the cause of truth to their own particu- 
lar shibboleths. For the moment the 
Puritan had mastered the Episcopalian, 
and was intent upon proving that it 
was possible to be as intolerant in a 
steeple hat as in a shovel one. Like 
all religious fanatics Fox was im- 
pressed with the fact that he had 
secured a monopoly of truth ; but he 
held it no part of his revelation to in- 
dulge in the punishment of error. He 
was a proselytizer of course, but it was 
of the stamp of St. Paul rather than of 
Saul of Tarsus. No doubt in accord- 
ance with the theological bias of the 
age, he was convinced that those who 
rejected his gospel were imperilling 
their prospects of salvation; but he 
owned that truth could not be instilled 
into the weaker brethren either by the 
physical torture of the boot or by the so- 
cial coaxing of the Test Act. Whether, 
if they had ever become the dominant 
factor in the State, Fox’s successors 
would have lived up to his theories it 
is impossible to say. Majorities have 
an ugly habit of ignoring the profes- 
sions of their minority. The whole 
history of the world is one long pano- 
rama of.persecuted turned persecutors. 
In Rome the primitive Christians were 
thrown by the pagans to the lions; 
when the throne of the Cesars gave 
place to the chair of St. Peter, the 
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Christians chained the heretic to the 
stake. Protestantism in England, hav- 
ing freed its neck from the yoke of the 
papacy, hastened to submit itself to 
the yoke of Puritanism. Puritanism, 
in its turn, fleeing to New England 
from the pillory and the cart-tail, de- 
voted its surplus energy to the branding 
of Quakers and the hanging of witches. 
Even the Quakers, who had promised 
‘love’ to the Indians under the great 
elm-tree at Shakamaxon, ended by in- 
vesting their capital in negroes and 
cow-hides. 

Such being the inveterate tendency 
of human endeavor, it is easily conceiv- 
able that the noblest aspirations of 
Quakerism were best served by the 
very eccentricities of its conception, 
which, by militating against its pro- 
gression, kept its converts in the van of 
the struggle for religious freedom, in- 
stead of by a complete victory putting 
them in a position to dictate terms. to 
their opponents. How important its 
accomplishments were, how  auspi- 
ciously timed its birth, may best be 
studied in the career of its founder. 

George Fox was born in July, 1624, 
at Drayton-in-the-Clay, Leicestershire. 
His father, Christopher Fox, was by 
trade a weaver, one of the old frater- 
nity of workmen who bent over the 
weft in their own cottages, in the days 
before the flying-shuttle and the power- 
loom had begun to rear the factory 
chimneys along the village street. His 
mother, Mary Lago, was, he is careful 
to inform us, “an upright woman, of 
the stock of the martyrs.”” Of educa- 
tion, in the modern sense of the word, 
the boy had none. In an age when a 
great noble could often with difficulty 
write a letter and the country gentle- 
man still regarded literature with dis- 
dain, the son of a village weaver was 
scarcely likely to receive any such 
teaching at all. Books, indeed, were 
still even rarer than readers. In the 
whole hamlet, with the exception of 
the Bible, there was probably not a 
single volume, unless some ancient 
folio which in bygone days had been 
chained to the pillars of the parish 
church. Something, however, he did 
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learn, in that Leicestershire village, of 
more importance than all the culture 
of the universities, a love of absolute 
veracity, or, as he put it in his Quaker 
English, ‘‘ to keep to yea and nay in all 
things.”” So that, in days to come, 
when his quaint ‘verily’? was heard 
amid the crowd about his goods at the 
fairs, the purchasers ceased to haggle, 
for, said they, ‘‘if George Fox says 
‘verily,’ there is no altering him.”’ 
He grew up a sober, dreamy youth, 
taking little or no part, one would im- 
agine, in the boisterous frolics on the 
village green, and exhibiting a rather 
unnatural contempt for frivolity in his 
seniors. Such a spirit seemed to mark 
him out for the priesthood; and a 
priest his parents had determined upon 
making him, when other influences 
were brought to bear, and he was ap- 
prenticed instead to a cobbler. What 
line Fox would have taken if, at the 
very threshold of his career, he had 
found himself a representative of the 
great State Church, is a rather curious 
speculation. Would he, like many 
an ardent reformer before him, have 
bowed to the prejudices of his position 
and settled down, like the vast major- 
ity of the rural clergy, to marry on a 
miserable pittance the cook of some 
fox-hunting Tory squire, and preach 
in a tattered cassock to a handful of 
yokels and dairymaids ? Or would he, 
like a Luther or a Wesley, have risen 
up, and rent the mighty corporation in 
which he found himself embedded to 
the roots ? The question can never be 
answered, and is futile enough. 

Besides being a maker of shoes Fox’s 
new master was a wool merchant and a 
grazicr. In each capacity Fox served 
him welland faithfully. Indeed on the 
very first page of his book there oceurs 
a specimen of that habit of self-appre-‘ 
ciation from which the worthy Quaker 
is never entirely free : ‘‘ While I was 
with him,’’ he writes, ‘‘ he was blest, 
but after I left him he broke and came 
to nothing.” His period of service 
cannot, however, have been a very 
long one. In his nineteenth year one 
of those trifling occurrences which so 
frequently dominate a man’s whole 
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future caused him to turn his back for- 
ever upon the shoe-lasts and the wool- 
bales, and to go forth clothed in his 
garb of leather to preach in the wilder- 
ness of unrighteousness. 

The immediate cause of his decision 
was completely unheroic. Chancing 
at a fair, where he was present upon 
business, ona couple of acquaintances, 
he adjourned with them to a neighbor- 
ing tavern to share a jug of ale. As 
soon as his thirst was satisfied Fox pro- 
posed to leave ; but his friends, calling 
for more drink, startled him by the 
suggestion that he who first succumbed 
should pay the score. To a youth in 
Fox’s siate of mental agitation such a 
proposition sounded little less than 
demoniacal. Starting up, and throw- 
ing a groat upon the board, he shook 
the dust of the place from off his feet. 
He reached home in a condition which 
made rest impossible. All night he 
paced his room, groaning with agony 
and calling upon the Lord to rescue 
him. History teaches us that to a man 
in such a condition a manifestation of 
Providence is practically assured. Fox 
was no exception to the rule. Towards 
morning the voice of the Almighty 
sounded in the little chamber, saying: 
**Thou seest how young people go to- 
gether in vanity, and old people into 
the earth ; thou must forsake all, young 
and old, keep out of all, and be as a 
stranger unto all.”” Thus, he writes, 
“‘ At the command of God, the ninth of 
ihe seventh month, 1643, I left my re- 
lations, and broke off all familiarity or 
fellowship with young or old.”’ 

He wandered slowly south, avoiding 
company as much as possible, but seek- 
ing help continuously from the priests, 
whom he found for the most part as 
‘*empty casks,’ and always commun- 
ing with God, and reviewing his past 
life, which indeed, rather, one fancies, 
to his disappointment, seems to have 
been blameless beyond reproach. The 
disease followed its usual course. The 
moment came, while he was at Barnet, 
when, in common with all men of tran- 
scendent spiritual activity, men of such 
different temperament as St. Anthony 
and Hugh of Lincolu, he imagined him- 
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self tempted of the devil. The struggle 
was a sore one, though as a matter of 
fact the devil never seems to have had 
a chance ; and it drove him onwards 
from his leafy solitude in the chase at 
Barnet to the vast metropolis hard by. 

What Rome had proved to Luther, 
that London was to Fox. The hoarse 
roar of the streets jarred upon his 
already distracted brain ; the scenes of 
vice and misery, inevitable in a great 
city, filled the country-bred boy with 
terror. Worn out and homesick, his 
thoughts naturally turned to his native 
Leicestershire. He fled from the al- 
lurements and wickedness with which 
he felt himself beset back to his own 
country and his own people. 

It was the summer of Marston Moor, 
and there was little peace to be found 
at that moment anywhere in England. 
The whole conscience of the nation was 
fermenting like the malt in a brewer’s 
vat. The country was swarming with 
evangelists ; professors Fox dubs them, 
believing their professions to be the 
most important part of them. Sects 
were cropping up like mushrooms ; 
and, to listen to their various expo- 
nents, Christianity might have been 
founded on hate rather than on love. 
The Parliamentarian army, conceived 
on the lines of the New Model, had de- 
generated into something approaching 
a huge perambulating Little Bethel. 
Wherever a troop of Ironsides or a file 
of musketeers appeared, some sour- 
faced saint, with a name _ purloined 
from the Book of Nehemiah, would 
thrust himself into the parish pulpit 
and rave against everything that had 
been taught from it for centuries. The 
Ranter cursed the Muggletonian ; the 
Muggletonian damned all and sundry ; 
the Independent displayed his affection 
for freedom by clapping both Ranter 
and Muggletonian in the Round House. 
Little wonder if, in the tents of the 
Malignants, wild, devil-may-care spirits 
of the type of Goring and Lunsford 
jumbled all Puritans up together as a 
crew of crop-eared canting hypocrites. 

Such a condition of affairs was not 
likely to calm Fox’s nerves. His par- 
ents, by this time seriously alarmed for 














him, would have had him marry and 
settle down ; others of his friends were 
of opinion that a little roughing it in 
the ranks would prove beneficial. Both 
suggestions the lad put sternly aside. 
He must, he told his mother, ‘‘ get wis- 
dom ”’ before a wife. As for the idea 
of carrying a pike it merely filled him 
with indignation. By this time the 
devil was again busy with him. His 
temptations were more than he could 
bear. He spent whole nights tramping 
the fields in prayer. At last he again 
left his father’s house and _ recom- 
menced his wanderings. He made a 
final effort to find salvation in the Es- 
tablished Church, plodding from vicar- 
age to vicarage, and laying bare his 
heart to the incumbents. The results, 
comical enough to us, must have been 
near death to liim. One parson lis- 
tened to all he had to say, plied him 
with numerous questions, and made 
use of the answers to embellish his 
next Sunday’s sermon. Another, no- 
ticing that in the heat of his confi- 
dences he mistook the flower-beds for 
the garden-path, drove him away with 
a torrent of abuse. A third advised 
him to smoke and sing psalms, and 
when his back was turned made fun of 
him to the dairymaids. Finally, one 
old gentleman, who evidently could not 
comprehend any one save a lunatic 
being in trouble about his soul, insisted 
upon physicking and bleeding him. 
But it was the boy’s mind, not his 
stomach, that was disordered ; no num- 
ber of incisions could draw a drop of 
blood from his veins. Despairing of 
human aid he fell back once more upon 
the divine command that he should 
withdraw himself entirely from the 
world. He prayed and fasted contin- 
ually ; he passed whole days hidden in 
hollow trees, and whole nights with no 
other roof over him than the sky. Sud- 
denly, when the darkness seemed most 
blinding, a way was opened for him into 
light. One morning, as he was walking 
towards Coventry, it was revealed to 
him that a university education was not 
in itself sufficient to qualify a man for 
the ministry. Henceforth his contempt 
for the Establishment was supreme, 
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The gravity and insistence with 
which Fox dwells upon so extraordina- 
rily natural a conclusion compel the 
inference that it was the first link in 
that chain of reasoning by which, in 
years to come, his soul swung safely at 
anchor amidst * the raging waves, foul 
weather, tempests, and temptations ”’ 
which compose the ocean of doubt. 
From that moment he became less of a 
recluse, and wandered about the neigh- 
boring country in search of “ tender”’ 
people. This time he gave the Church 
a wide berth, and passed more among 
Dissenters, who, in the end, do not ap- 
pear to have impressed him much more 
favorably. He stumbled across some 
of the many erratic developments in 
which the mental activity of the day 
was exploding itself. In the vale of 
Belvoir he fell in with a little body of 
Pantheists among whom he made some 
converts. He was even more success- 
ful with a people who relied for guid- 
ance upon the interpretation of dreams. 
But he was routed by some atrabilious 
misogynists who held that no woman 
possessed a soul, no more, they assured 
him, than a goose. Later on, in their 
prison at Coventry, he had his first 
encounter with the Ranters, and was 
shocked and dazed by the blasphemy 
which led them to proclaim that they 
were God. 

By this time Fox was fairly embarked 
upon his career as a reformer. The 
devil, it is true, still continued to plague 
him, but the old feeling of terror was 
fast giving place to one of ecstasy. 
Towards the close of 1647 one Brown, 
being on his deathbed, had visions of 
him, and prophesied that he would 
prove the chosen instrument of the 
Lord. Immediately his carnal body 
underwent a species of transfiguration. 
His countenance and person, he de- 
clares, were changed as if they had 
been new moulded. Henceforth, in- 
stead of hiding in trees, he stood forth 
to combat unrighteousness. In the 
town meetings of the Dissenters, in 
the gatherings by the hedgerows and 
in the fields, at the boards of magis- 
tracy, even in the aisles of the churches 
at the close of divine service, his voice 
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was heard proclaiming his gospel of 
justice and perfection. The result of 
his eloquence not infrequently took the 
course he had taught himself to expect ; 
and after a great meeting at Manstield, 
the house in which he had prayed was 
shaken like the chamber of the Apostles 
at Jerusalem. At length, in the begin- 
ning of 1648, the Lord spoke to him 
again, and commanded him to go out 
into the world to preach repentance 
unto men. 

Hitherto Fox’s troubles had arisen 
entirely from his own spiritual activity. 
He was now to experience persecution 
at the hands of others. His disciples, 
known in those days as the Children of 
Light, were rapidly increasing; and 
were beginning to attract attention as 
much by the quaintness as by the ear- 
nestness of their proceedings. Their 
grand method of attack lay in attending 
at the churches (steeple-houses as they 
preferred to denominate them, in dis- 
tinction to the primitive meaning of 
church as a congregation) in order, by 
disputing with the parson, to convince 
his flock of error. As a result they had 
been denounced as mere brawlers in 
sacred places; and people who read 
history without appreciating the varia- 
tion of custom with succeeding ages, 
have honestly come to regard them as 
such. In point of fact, nothing could 
be further from the truth. The law of 
the seventeenth century distinctly au- 
thorized a person at the close of the 
sermon to enter into discussion with 
the priest. It was this right of which 
Fox availed himself; and to call him 
and his followers brawlers, because on 
exceptional occasions they were so car- 
ried away as to interrupt the service 
before the appointed time, is absurd 
and unjust. Had Fox had behind him 
the long swords of the Independent 
troopers, who made little of ejecting 
the minister bodily from his pulpit, no 
doubt he might have acted with im- 
punity. But having no more material 
support than the prayers of a few poor 
men, who had accepted literally the 
gospel-teaching, ‘*‘ Whosoever smite 
thee on thy right cheek turn to him 
the other also,”’ the very first time his 
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feeling overcame him (it was in a 
church at Nottingham, where ‘all the 
people seemed as fallow ground’’), he 
found himself seized by the constable, 
and cast incontinently into “a nasty, 
stinking prison.” 

The days passed in that prison were 
the prelude to many months of confine- 
ment. Wandering, as he necessarily 
did, up and down the country, he made 
during the next thirty years the ac- 
quaintance of most of the gaols between 
Bodmin and Carlisle. What he, a pris- 
oner for conscience’ sake, suffered in 
that time, starved by one gaoler, cud- 
gelled by another, denied the common 
decencies of life, and immured with the 
vilest scum of the criminal population, 
must to a great extent be imagined. 
In the whole of his wonderful journal 
there is an absence of acidity and a 
dignity of diction that disguises the 
worst horrors of prison life in the sev- 
enteenth century. Sometimes his pa- 
tience overcame the passions of his 
captors. At Nottingham he made such 
an impression on the sheriff, that the 
good man (his name was Reckless) 
rushed from his house in his slippers to 
preach repentance in the market-place. 
One night at Derby the prison-keeper 
burst into his cell, crying, “I have 
been as a lion against you, but now I 
come like a lamb, and like the gaoler 
that came to Paul and Silas, trembling.” 
These, it must be admitted, were the 
exceptions. For the most part the 
men remained, after their kind, brutal. 
Sometimes, however, Fox obtained a 
victory which, it is to be feared, he was 
sufficiently human to enjoy. As when 
he put the fear of God into the lame 
wife of the gaoler at Leicester who was 
wont to beat her husband with her 
crutch ; or, as in the case of a young 
fellow, one Hunter of Lancaster, who, 
being ordered to convey him on horse- 
back to Scarborough Castle, whiled 
away the time by lashing the quadru- 
ped till the rider nearly tumbled off, 
crying out all the time, ‘“‘ How do you 
do, Mr. Fox?” ‘T told him,” says 
Fox meekly, “it was not civil in him 
to do so;” then, very dryly, “Soon 
after the Lord cut him off.’? 
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The imprisonment at Nottingham 
had the usual result of such methods. 
Fox left the gaol convinced more than 
ever that he was the chosen vessel of 
the Lord, and even that power had 
been granted him to heal the sick and 
cast out devils. Coming to Mansfield 
Woodhouse he heard of a ‘ distracted 
woman’? whom the doctors could not 
even so much as succeed in bleeding. 
The poor creature was probably in 
the same state of mental excitement 
as Fox himself, when the lancet and 
boluses of Parson Macham refused to 
act on him; but he was confident that 
the devil, and not hysteria, was the 
root of the complaint. Entering the 
house, he told the keepers to unbind 
her, and then in the name of the 
Lord bade her be still. Whereupon, 
whether from astonishment or relief, 
she actually became so, and shortly 
after received the truth. The cure 
was not a singular one. Many, Fox 
assures us, were made whole in those 
days, more than the ‘ unbelieving age 
was able to receive.’’ The people of 
Mansfield Woodhouse were, however, 
of the scoffers. Catching the miracle- 
worker in the street, they half mur- 
dered him and stoned him out of the 
place. But Fox was not.to be terrified 
by brickbats. Learning at Twy Cross 
that there was a man given over by the 
physicians, he at once ascended to the 
death-chamber and “ spake the word of 
life’? over him that was sick, so that 
he at once began to mend. In this in- 
stance it is extremely probable that 
Fox was a better doctor than he knew. 
In an age when the lancet was the be- 
all and the end-all of the village prac- 
titioner, when live lice were considered 
a sovereign remedy for ague, and, pow- 
ders scraped from mummies were the 
joys of such as could afford them, any- 
thing so wholesome as the prayers of a 
good man may well have proved effica- 
cious. Fox, however, did not look at 
it in that light. Strong in his sense of 
election, he pressed upon his way, and 
came to Derby. 

His reputation had preceded him. 
The Dissenting ministers and the clergy 
of the Establishment, alike jealous of 
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their authority, were determined upon 
suppressing him. At his very first at- 
tempt to speak in public the constables 
were called in, and he was hauled be- 
fore the magistrates. Then followed 
one of those curious scenes which were 
enacted whenever he appeared in the 
dock. Called upon to account for his 
presence in the town, he replied that it 
was at the command of God, and bade 
them tremble at his word. The an- 
swer so irritated one of the justices 
named Bennet, that he retaliated with 
the term Quaker, a word which, 
muttered in anger, quickly became his- 
torical. But Fox was equal to the occa- 
sion. Falling upon his knees he began 
to pray aloud for the offender. This so 
maddened Bennet that he sprang from 
his seat and, running across the court- 
house, struck him where he knelt. 
Having thus established their respect 
for Jaw, the bench proceeded to com- 
mit the prisoner for blasphemy. There 
was, however, considerably more force 
in the blow than in the charge. And 
the magistrates, having got him in 
prison, seem to have become sensible 
of their error. They accordingly found 
means to approach him with a view to 
conniving at his escape. But they had 
mistaken their man. Fox, who after- 
wards declined a pardon from the king 
for an offence of which he had held 
himself innocent, was not likely to be 
guilty of playing into the hands of so 
shallow a creature as Bennet. In the 
prison therefore he remained until the 
moment of the battle of Worcester, 
when, the Parliament being in want of 
men, the justices bethought them of a 
new idea, and sending for him ten- 
dered him press-money, and would 
have made him a soldier. The action 
of course was persecution in its most 
naked form, but Fox’s refusal supplied 
an apparently legal excuse for a further 
term of imprisonment. How long the 
game would have gone on it is impos- 
sible to say. There were those who 
thought that it was the intention of the 
powers to make an end of him; a 
result which in the days of prison fever 
might not have been long delayed. 
Fox, however, was under no such ap- 
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prehension. He was perfectly satisfied 
that he was the special care of the 
Almighty, and that in the appointed 
season all would be well. Accordingly 
he calmly announces that, towards the 
close of 1651, it pleased God to visit 
the town with a pestilence, which so 
alarmed his persecutors that they 
threw open the doors of his prison. 
He had been in gaol just on twelve 
months. 

For the next few years he roamed 
about the northern counties, adding to 
the numbers and stirring up the zeal of 
his followers. It was a time of fearful 
hardship endured with singular forti- 
tude and gentleness. Hounded by 
ministers of all denominations who 
feared comparison with his saintliness ; 
stoned and beaten by savage mobs ; 
mocked even by the little children 
taught to jeer at the man in leather 
breeches ; sometimes in prison, never 
knowing a home ; driven from door to 
door, and refused even food or shelter ; 
sleeping in winter in the deep snow in 
the fields, and in summer fainting from 
heat and exhaustion, forced to lap the 
green water in the ditches, but never 
faltering, never murmuring, never 
doubting, he held on his way. Until at 
last, one grey morning in 1654, torn 
overnight by the Ironsides from a 
Friends’ meeting at Whetstone, he 
knelt by the bedside of Hacker, the 
regicide, in Leicester, and learned that 
he was to be sent to London, charged 
with plotting against the Protector. 

Early one morning, a few weeks 
later, Fox presented himself under 
escort at Whitehall. The Protector 
was not yet giving audience, but the 
prisoner was permitted to ascend to his 
apartments. He found Cromwell par- 
tially dressed, and, having saluted him 
with the words, ‘* Peace be to this 
house,’? planted himself before him 
and plunged straightway into an exhor- 
tation upon godly living. Cromwell 


listened to him patiently, drew him on 
to speak of general religious topics, and 
then, brushing aside all theological dif- 
ference, asked him point blank why he 
must be always quarrelling with the 
The question, coming from 


ninisters. 
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the man who, with his hat on his head, 
and his Ironsides at his heels, had 
stalked up the nave at Ely and roughly 
bidden the Rev. Mr. Hitch to ‘* Leave 
off that fooling and come down,”’ was a 
curious one and touched Fox to the 
quick. Ever since he had had it 
opened to him that the universities 
were not the royal road to heaven, his 
contempt for their graduates had been 
gathering force. He launched out into 
a violent attack upon the whole brood, 
men he declared who ‘“ preached for 
filthy lucre, and for hire, who divined 
for money, and were covetous and 
greedy.”” Then, noticing that the 
room was filling with people, he ceased 
suddenly, and stood back. As he did 
so Cromwell sprang up and seized his 
hand : ** Come again to my house,”’ he 
cried, ‘‘for if thou and I were but an 
hour a day together, we should be 
nearer one to the other.’? Thus they 
parted, and as he descended the stairs 
he learned that it was Cromwell’s wish 
that he should dine in the great hall 
with the household. Sternly and some- 
what surlily, he declined. ‘Let the 
Protector know,’’ said he, ‘ that I will 
not eat of his meat or drink of his 
drink.’? The reply raised him even 
higher in  Cromwell’s estimation. 
‘¢ Now,” cried he, in a sentence which 
showed how much in accord he was 
with Fox’s strictures on the ministers, 
‘¢ now I see that there is a people risen 
that I cannot win either with gifts, 
honors, offices, or places ; but all other 
sects and people I can.” 

The two men met occasionally after 
that. One day Fox, riding into town 
from Kingston, caught sight of Crom- 
well’s coach near Hyde Park, and 
pushed towards it. The guards would 
have driven him back, but the Pro- 
tector recognized him, and shouted to 
them to let him pass. The two men 
talked together earnestly till they 
reached St. James’s, when they parted 
with a promise from Fox to attend next 
day at Whitehall. “I can give you 
good news,”’ laughed the Protector to 
one of his wife’s maids as he entered 
the palace; ‘‘Mr. Fox is come to 
town.”” When they met next day the 

















stern old warrier was in one of those 
playful moods into which, as troubles 
thickened about him, he less and less 
frequently lapsed. Seated carelessly 
upon the edge of a table he bantered 
the Quaker unceasingly, and dismissed 
him with the laughing, but extremely 
true reflection that his self-satisfaction 
was by no means the least part of him. 
A year or se later Fox saw him for 
the last time. He met him riding into 
Hampton. ‘‘ Before I came to him,”’ 
he writes, “as he rode at the head of 
his Life Guards, I saw and felt a waft 
of death go forth against him.’’ A few 
nights later, while a terrific storm was 
raging over London, the strong spirit 
passed away. Fox had lost a sincere 
and a powerful friend. 

It was during this residence of Fox 
in London that he became involved in 
that extraordinary controversy with 
regard to which he is so eloquently 
silent in his journal. While he had 
been tramping the moors and climbing 
the hills of Yorkshire and of Cumber- 
land, a half-mad tailor, by name Ludo- 
wick Muggleton, had been haunting 
ihe taverns and alleys about Old St. 
Paul’s, proclaiming a _ revelation 
evolved partly from a study of the 
mystical effusions of those quaint 
dreamers Jacob Béhme and Hans Eck- 
hart, and partly from his own crazy 
brain. The universe, he roundly de- 
clared, was governed by a deity trans- 
parent as crystal and in height just six 
feet, whose viceregent upon earth he, 
Ludowick, was. Like all the popular 
theologians of the day, to whom Fox 
was so markedly opposed, he relied for 
proselytism upon the reality of the 
flames of hell. Indeed, he naively ad- 
mitted that his own conversion was 
wrought, not so much by a desire to be 
saved, as because he was not minded to 
be damned. The apostleship of such 
as chose to seek him out he accepted 
without emotion ; the strictures of such 
as dared to differ from him he met with 
lavish sentences of damnation. That 


such colossal folly should have survived 
in a concrete form down to our own 
times is remarkable enough ; that it 
at one time should have assumed so 
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serious a complexion as to threaten 
the very existence of Quakerism, is 
perhaps more remarkable still. The 
leaders of the Ranters had already 
capitulated unconditionally to Muggle- 
ton, when the defection of some weaker 
Friends warned Fox that the struggle 
could no longer be avoided. A great 
debate was held at a hall in Eastcheap 
and, whoever had the best of the argu- 
ment, Fox had the worst of the vote. 
Muggleton left the meeting in triumph, 
having publicly pronounced sentence 
of damnation on Fox. Thenceforth he 
never showed for his opponents any- 
thing except the cool contempt of as- 
sured mastery. Fox however was not 
to be disposed of by mere vaporing. 
He was fashioned in a very different 
clay from the lunatics and _ tiyplers 
whom Mugyleton had so often fright- 
ened into their graves. He continued 
the contest through the medium of 
pamphlets with a bitterness suspi- 
ciously akin to weakness, and only 
retired from it when he found, in 
Penn and Farnsworth, men even bet- 
ter equal to cope with the multitudi- 
nous vituperation of his rival, men who 
certainly did not apply the doctrine of 
non-resistance to their polemical writ- 
ings, but who gave back curse for curse 
with astonishing fecundity. 

The incident is one on which, for 
obvious reasons, Fox’s extreme admir- 
ers have preferred to keep silence. 
And indeed it is pleasant to turn from 
the sordid squabble, and to follow him 
out from the hum and roar of London 
streets upon his crusade against the 
flesh and the devil ; to watch his exer- 
tions for getting the children of the 
street taught trades ; to listen to his 
voice, two full centuries before its time, 
denouncing the ferocity of the penal 
code; and to hear him pleading with 
Parliament and with king for complete 
religious toleration. In London he 
had been under the protection of Crom- 
well; in the west country he had to 
deal with Desborough, a person with 
no poetry in his composition. Brought 
up before the lord chief justice, he 
declined to remove his hat, on the 
grounds that to make obeisance to man 
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was against the law of God and the 
constitution of the country. ‘* Come,” 
cried the judge, ‘* where had they hats 
from Moses to Daniel? Come, answer 
me; I have you fast now.” ‘The 
three children,’ returned Fox, ‘ were 
cast into the fiery furnace with their 
hats on.’?’ He was promptly committed 
to Launceston gaol for contempt. His 
goaler was a thief branded in the hand ; 
his cell a hole in the old keep, two 
inches deep in oozing slime, so noisome 
that he was forced to burn the straw 
thrown to him as bedding, to avoid 
being poisoned. At the end of nine 
weeks he was released, still contuma- 
cious. Little wonder that Hugh Peters 
told Cromwell that if the government 
wished to convert England to Quaker- 
ism, they were going the way to do it. 
Fox’s first act on his release was to 
preach defiantly in the streets of Laun- 
ceston. Then he set out to visit the 
Friends throughout the country. He 
rode by Exeter to Bristol, and crossing 
the Severn came to Cardiff. For 
weeks, attended by one faithful fol- 
lower, John ap John, he wandered 
among the Welsh hills, enduring in- 
credible privation and often barely es- 
caping with his life. Pressing steadily 
north he reached Liverpool, whose 
miles of docks and forests of chimneys 
were then represented by a little sea- 
port of four thousand souls. Passing 
through Manchester, whose warehouses 
were already filling with the cotton 
bales of Smyrna, he entered Cumber- 
land, the scene of his earlier struggle 
with that potent sheriff Wilfred Law- 
son. From whence, taking with him 
one Robert Widders, ‘‘a thundering 
man against hypocrisy and deceit,’’ he 
climbed through the Cheviots into Scot- 
Jand. Upon Scotland Fox seems to 
have made no impression whatever. 
He was not persecuted ; he was simply 
ignored. The Council, it is true, at 
last ordered him to cross the border 
within seven days, but they appear to 
have permitted him to construe the 
seven pretty elastically. The people, 
still under the spell of the hideous 
eschatology of Knox and Calvin, were 
little in the humor to listen to the doc- 
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trine of perfection. At Stirling the 
townsfolk attended a horse-race in 
preference to his sermon. In the 
whole great city of Glasgow he could 
not muster an audience of one. Even 
in Edinburgh, where the Lord blinded 
the sentries to enable him to pass the 
gates, he was only indifferently suc- 
cessful. At Johnstone he was seized 
gently but firmly, and put across the 
river. It was in vain that on market- 
days he took his stand beneath the vil- 
lage cross ; the populace took no notice 
of him, not so much as _ to throw a car- 
rot at him. Still there were times 
when his earnestness thawed the frost 
of his unwilling listeners, and the deep 
northern nature answered back in un- 
expected sympathy. These, however, 
were the exceptions. The Scotch, he 
declares, ‘‘ being a dark and carnal 
people, gave little heed ; but the hus- 
bandman is to waitin patience.’? Com- 
forted with that he crossed the Tweed 
at Berwick, and rode south again. 

Fox arrived in London during the 
last days of the Protectorate. He was 
there when Thomas Aldam, despairing 
at Cromwell’s indifference to the perse- 
cution of the Friends, took off his cap 
at Whitehall and, having rent it in 
pieces in the approved biblical manner, 
cast the pieces at the Protector’s feet, 
with the words, ‘“‘So shall thy gov- 
ernment be rent from thee and thy 
house.”? No doubt Fox honestly be- 
lieved that the prophecy was fulfilled 
in the Restoration, just as Muggleton, 
after having admonished one of his 
disciples for taking upon himself to 
damn a dozen old scoffers, remarked 
parenthetically, “* Not but that I do 
believe they will all be damned.” A 
habit of noting only the results which 
fit is an indiscretion common to all 
fanatics. Fox himself never omits to 
add to the tale of those who, like ‘* Old 
Preston’s wife,’’ came to an untimely 
end after making light of him. At the 
same time, if the sum of those who 
jeered and were cut off could be de- 
ducted from the sum of those who 
jeered with impunity, the death-rate 
would probably be found to have re- 
mained stationary. The Quakers, howe 




















ever, gained little by Monk’s action. 
If the oath of abjuration, in the hands 
of the Commonwealth judges, had 
proved a whip, the oath of supremacy, 
in the hands of those of the king, 
quickly developed into a scorpion. If 
he taunted them with their subser- 
viency to the Protector, they tendered 
him the oath; if he claimed the pro- 
tection of the Declaration of Breda, 
they tendered him the oath; even 
when he had walked straight through 
the flaws of the indictment, they fell 
back on the oath. ‘* You shall have 
the law,’ cried one of them furiously, 
when he had been beaten hopelessly 
in open court at his own trade. ‘* You 
are acquitted on the charge. Now 
tender him the oath.”? It was in vain 
he protested unceasingly against being 
ordered to swear on a book that for- 
bade swearing. The judges remained 
obdurate ; and he continued to make 
the tour of the country gaols with in- 
creasing velocity. 

When the king had been some nine 
years upon the throne Fox determined 
to visit the Friends in Ireland. At the 
first blush there is something almost 
comical at the idea of an Irishman in 
Quaker habiliments. These, however, 
to whom Fox turned were not so much 
the Celtic Catholics as the Presbyte- 
rian Planters of the Pale. Sailing from 
Liverpool he landed at Dublin, where 
‘* the earth and air smelt,’’ he thought, 
‘‘ with the corruption of the nation.” 
His first act was characteristic. He 
issued a challenge to all the priests to 
public disputation. The years follow- 
ing the storm of Drogheda were, how- 
ever, not the time at which one would 
naturally have expected to find Rome 
active. No answers, save a few sav- 
age mutterings, came to his proposal ; 
and he was able to take a bloodless 
triumph in a document in which he 
compared them disadvantageously with 
the priests of Baal, who indeed ‘ tried 
their wooden god,’’ while the Catholics 
dare venture nothing with theirs of 
bread and wine. The Presbyterians, 


however, proved of tougher fibre. The 
mayor of Cork put the soldiers on his 
track; and it was with considerable 
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difficulty that he was able to hold the 
meetings which he declares were abun- 
dantly blessed. After a short stay he 
returned to Dublin, whence he sailed 
amidst the enthusiasm of the Friends, 
who followed him to sea in their little 
boats, ‘‘at least a league, though not 
without danger.’’ 

The year of Fox’s return to England 
is memorable as the date of the solitary 
action of his career in which he seems 
to have considered his personal feel- 
ings. Seventeen years previously he 
had made the acquaintance, in the 
Lake country, of Judge Fell and his 
wife Margaret. They had been among 
his earliest converts and had stood 
nobly by him in the storm of obloquy 
and persecution which had then threat- 
ened to overwhelm him. Upon the 
death of her husband, which occurred 
shortly after, Margaret had thrown 
herself actively into the work of propa- 
gation, and had bravely borne her load 
of imprisonment and revilement. She 
had stood upon more than one occasion 
between Fox and his tormentors, and 
it was to her personal intercession with 
the king that the Quakers owed such 
little freedom as they had. If some- 
thing warmer than friendship had not 
grown up between the two it would 
have been strange. Their marriage, 
which took place now in Bristol, was 
the product of many years of comrade- 
ship in trial. It was one on both sides 
of purest affection; and Fox’s letters 
to his ‘‘dear heart,’? though they are 
neither numerous nor lengthy, strike a 
new note of tenderness. But their 
happiness was not long undisturbed ; 
within a few weeks they were both 
prisoners in distant gaols for con- 
science’ sake. 

By this time the Quakers were be- 
ginning to push their peculiar tenets 
beyond their native shores. They had 
overrun Holland, that ancient home of 
religious freedom; they were settlers 
in the great trading cities of the north 
German seaboard ; they lay in the dun- 
geons of the Inquisition at Malta, and 
were seen in the bazaars of Alexan- 
dria; they were to be found on the 
plantations of the West Indian Isl- 
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ands, and upon the clearances of the 
North American colonies ; and they 
even talked of carrying the truth to the 
mandarins of Canton. Fox was no 
longer young; the terrible hardships 
he had endured had made him prema- 
turely old; but with indomitable cour- 
age he determined to cross the seas to 
take his part in the crusade. 

On the 13th of June, 1671, he sailed 
from Gravesend aboard the Industry. 
The same evening they hove to off 
Deal to land the friends of the passen- 
gers, among them Fox’s wife. The 
voyage proved anything but a pleasure- 
party. The vessel took eight inches of 
water an hour, and from the start the 
passengers were forced to join the crew 
at the pumps ; three weeks out from 
London they were chased by a Sallee 
pirate, and only avoided capture owing 
to adark night and a fresh gale. At 
last, after a voyage of just under two 
months, they made Barbadoes, and 
dropped anchor in Carlisle Bay. Three 
months later they again took ship, and 
after touching at Jamaica, landed in 
Maryland. Fox remained in Americz 
a little over two years. During that 
time, though in the weakest health, he 
managed to make his way through the 
miles of forest and prairie that hedged 
round the English colonies from Caro- 
lina to Rhode Island. The spasm of 
persecution which had driven Williams 
out of the Bay State, and built the gal- 
lows of the Salem witches, had spent 
itself. Fox was received everywhere 
with kindness and with affection ; even 
the negroes and the Indians listened to 
him with attention and respect. One 
could wish that he had spoken out with 
all the might that was in him against 
the growing curse of slavery ; had he 
done so he might have saved his cause 
in America from the stain of an indel- 
ible disgrace. As it was, he contented 
himself with pleading for a more hu- 
mane and generous regime, with the 
result that when King Cotton raised 
his ugly head the Quakers marched 
hand in hand with their neighbors into 
the abyss. In March, 1673, he sailed 
from Pattuxen and landed aftera rough 
but favorable voyage at Bristol. 





For thirteen years after his returm 
from America Fox lived to labor in the 
vineyard. ‘To tell the story of that 
time would be but to traverse the old 
ground again. To the last he never 
had a home ; he spent his days wan- 
dering from city to hamlet and from 
shore to shore upon his Master’s busi- 
ness; twice he visited Holland and 
the North German seaboard ; at times 
he still found himself in the dock and 
in the gaol, though the persecution in 
its more spiteful phase had died with 
Charles, for James, in his desperate 
effort to win England for the pope, 
made a useless bid for the support of 
the Quakers. In his sixty-sixth year, 
though very feeble, he threw himself 
heart and soul into the great battle for 
toleration ; and crawled down day after 
day from his lodgings to Westminster 
Hall, to argue with the members in 
favor of making the act ‘* comprehen- 
sive and effectual.” 

The end was now in sight. The long 
days in the saddle, the nights spent 
under the open sky in rain and snow, 
the months of weary lingering in fetid 
prisons, had broken his once magnif- 
icent constitution. On the ILlth of 
November, 1690, he preached for the 
last time with more than wonted fire 
and directness in the old meeting-house 
in Gracechurch Street. As he came 
out he complained that he felt the cold 
strike at his heart. He went home and 
lay down never to rise again. ‘ All is 
well, though I am weak in body,” he 
said to the Friends who gathered about 
his bedside; ‘‘ yet the power of the 
Lord is over all, and over death itself.’” 
Two days later he passed away in per- 
fect peace and contentment. He was 
laid to rest in the Friends’ burial- 
ground near Bunhill Fields. 

The exact position of his grave has 
long since been forgotten, though a 
modern stone marks its conjectured 
site. Asa memorial that plain slab is 
amply sufficient ; anything more costly 
one feels would be incongruous. His 
true monument is the labors, for two 
centuries, of Quaker men and women ; 
in the figure of Penn carrying through 
the American continent the fiery cross 

















of complete toleration, in the story of 
the devoted labors of Elizabeth Fry, 
and in the echo of the stately eloquence 
of Bright. It may be said that Fox’s 
successors were greater than himself ; 
and no doubt they possessed gifts, as 
they possessed opportunities, which 
were denied to him ; but they could not 
one of them have done his work. Car- 
lyle could find for him, in all history, 
but one peer, the philosopher Diogenes. 
*¢ Great, truly, was that Tub ; a temple 
from which man’s dignity and divinity 
were scornfully preached abroad ; but 
greater is the Leather Hull, for the 
same sermon was preached there, and 
not in Scorn but in Love.”’ 


From ‘Temple Bar. 
THE DEVIL’S OWN. 
BY LILLIAS CAMPBELL DAVIDSON. 

To every life there comes its con- 
summation of bliss —the very crown- 
ing and pinnacle of well-being ; looking 
back at which, ’twixt smiles and tears, 
we say, with yearning and regretful 
heart, ‘* Ah! then, at least, for how- 
ever brief a space, I was_ perfectly 
happy.”’ 

That consummation was mine one 
radiant day in June, as I walked over 
the springing heather on Aulus Moor 
with Harry Curzon. 

For we had been engaged three days 
—three golden days snatched from 
Paradise ; but it was only the night 
before that my dear old father gave his 
careful consent, and this was our very 
first walk together as openly declared 
lovers. 

What a walk it was! Far off, be- 
yond the verge of farthest moorland, 
the burnished line of sea gleamed like 
a band of molten gold. Overhead, the 
piled-up banks of cloud had a lining of 
lurid pink, and hung heavily against 
their background of liquid blue. There 
was a storm coming; but what is a 
thunder-storm when you’ve just prom- 
ised to marry the man you love with 
all your whole heart ? 

Harry carried the basket. I was 
taking some of mamma's famous: lentil 
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soup to poor old Widow Reynolds, — 
and we walked,—well, as close to- 
gether as people might be excused for 
doing, under the circumstances. We 
had such a lot to talk about !—the day 
we first met, just two months ago, at 
the regimental sports, and how Harry 
fell in love at first sight—or so he 
vowed —and felt like knocking down 
Captain Trevor when he reached me 
first with a strawberry ice, and ran for 
the cream for my tea. I felt rather 
grieved, after this, to confess that I 
hadn’t noticed Harry a bit that day ; 
and it was only after Mrs. Jacob’s 
tennis, ten days later, when he walked 
home with me, and carried my racquet 
and shoes, that I had first began to 
think —to wonder—to—well, never 
mind | 

The clouds had gathered thicker and 
blacker as we reached Mrs. Reynolds’s 
moss-grown, thatched cottage, and we 
were barely inside when the big drops 
began to patter down. Privately, I 
don’t think Mrs. Reynolds felt all the 
regret she expressed at our being 
caught in a summer shower, for she 
dearly loved a little gossip, and seldom 
had a chance to indulge her tastes in 
this lonely locality, where the carrier 
only passed twice a week, and her 
nearest neighbor lived a mile away, 
across a very unsafe ford. 

I had to answer no end of inquiries 
as to the physical well-being of all my 
family and relatives to the remotest de- 
gree, and tell her six distinct times 
that I was quite free, myself, from all 
bodily infirmity, before she was content 
to let the conversation take a more 
general character. 

‘*And how’s the new housemaid 
doin’ ?”’ was her next question, after I 
had succeeded in artfully leading her 
from more personal topics, in dread 
lest she should begin researches of an 
embarrassing nature into Harry’s and 
my relations towards each other. 
** Doin’ well, is she? Well, well— 
I’m main glad to hear it. I must say I 
never much expected it. ‘ Laws,’ says 
I, ‘what can you look for in a wench 
named Pinnick?’ Butter don’t come 
from lard — now do it ?”’ 
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to commit myself over even what 
seemed an evident enough proposition. 
‘* But Pinnick isn’t such a bad name, 
Mrs. Reynolds — not very pretty, per- 
haps ; but that doesn’t much matter.” 

** Matter? Not a farthing, miss, as 
to beauty ; but a deal of matter other 
ways. Never did I know a Pinnick 
that hadn’t a bad strain. There was 
Job Pinnick, the sheep-stealer, as was 
hanged on the moor here by the head- 
stone cross when I was a gell; and 
Hannah Copley, as was a Pinnick 
before she married, and poisoned her 
husband after ; and them two Pinnicks 
as lived neighbors to me at the Jews’ 
Camp, and sold theyselves to the Old 
One.”’ 

‘*¢ Really !”’ said Harry, who, perched 
on a rush-bottomed chair, and holding 
his hat in that attitude of instant de- 
parture peculiar to the morning caller, 
had hitherto been engaged in medita- 
tive study of the mourning cards with 
which the cottage walls were lavishly 
decorated ; ‘‘ that was a mild thing to 
do. What price did they get—any- 
thing worth while ?” 

The widow Reynolds declined to 
treat the subject with any levity. 

‘“The gentleman may believe me, or 
he may not believe me,’’ she remarked, 
with deep solemnity. ‘*‘ What I went 
through and experienced myself I 
must hold with, was it never so. 
Which Ill tell you, Miss Kitty,’’? she 
went on, turning her look of reproach 
from Harry to me. ‘And your own 
father as is a reverend can tell you as 
I told the tale to him the very same 
thirty years ago come Martinmas — the 
year it took place, when both of us was 
a deal younger than to-day.” 

I’m afraid I did not hail the relation 
with any wild joy ; but that appeared 
to matter little to Mrs. Reynolds, whose 
cap frills rose and fell as her head 
began to waggle to and fro, in the ex- 
citement of her narration. 

‘* Tt was thirty year this midsummer, 
and I hadn’t long been a widow of my 
first, poor Joe Bowers, as likely a lad 
as ever walked at the plough-tail. I 
was a-livin’ then in one of them two 
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‘*Perhaps not,” said I, not wishing 


thatched cottages as stood just inside 
the Jews’ Camp, a mile or more from 
here —you may see the pile of ruins 
now. I wouldn’t have lived in a dree 
spot like that, let alone Pinnicks for 
neighbors in the other house, only pov- 
erty sends strange bedfellows, as the 
sayin’ is, and the rent was low. No- 
body had a good word for they Pin- 
nicks, and I kept myself to myself, for 
there was strange tales afloat. Folks 
said as there’d been a child by a mar- 
riage afore—she was a widow when 
Seth Pinnick married her—a_ fine 
likely little chap as died strange, some- 
how ; and folks fought shy of Pinnick, 
as was a surly brute, and hedged and 
ditched for Squire Berthon. Well, 
they did me no harm, and I'd lived 
there three months or more, quiet 
enough, but for the shrieks and cries 
when Seth came home o’ Saturday 
nights from the Doncaster Arms, and 
had it out o’ her after, when all at once 
the black death broke out in the houses 
down by the stagnant pool betwixt this 
and Aulus’ ford, and the place was ina 
panic. Seth Pinnick had been drink- 
ing with some of they men from down 
there, and the next thing was, he and 
Sally was both down with it too. Miss 
Kitty, there wasn’t a soul:as would go 
anigh their cottage; and I thinks, 
thinks I, ‘I’m a lone woman, and a 
neighbor ; and if the Almighty means 
me die, I’ll get it as soon livin’ next 
door as a-tending them ;’ so I went in 
and nursed ’em both. 

‘* Laws, my dear! it was as bad a 
time as ever I did see! Both of ’em 
was ravin’ out of their heads when I 
got in, and not a bit or drop in the 
house, nor a soul to help one. My 
niece Eliza promised to come up every 
day to the headstone cross and bring 
me a basket of bread and such-like, but 
save for that I didn’t see a livin’ soul. 
Less ’n two days Seth died—he was 
a’most past speech when I went in— 
but he shrieked wild-like without stop- 
pin’ till his breath was well-nigh out of 
him, and all his strength. Mercy on 
us! it chilled my blood !—and that 
night I saw Sally was goin’ too. Vl 


never forget that night till my own 
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death-bed comes! There was a storm 
outside —rain and thunder, and wind 
enough to lift the roof; and there that 
poor sinful woman lay, ravin’ and mut- 
terin’ and singin’ —enough to turn you 
cold ! 

**T got the Book, and I sat by the 
chimney-corner, and I tried to read — 
but I couldn’t see a line. I was well- 
nigh frightened silly, what with the 
storm and Sally. All at once, about 
midnight, she fell quite still and hushed ; 
and then all at once she began to speak 
out strong and clear. 

‘Miss Kitty, the words seemed to 
pass me in my dread, but as sure as I 
sit here I made out, while my teeth 
chattered, and I shook so I nearly 
dropped the rushlight, a tale that struck 
me dumb with horror. It was all about 
a child—a little lad—and as how 
Squire Berthon swore he’d have no 
children in them cottages to harry the 
game ; and as how Seth came home 
and told her as he wasn’t a-goin’ to 
lose a good place for a brat’s sake, and 
there’d be a way to settle. Then there 
came something about starving, and a 
strong lad, long to die that way, and 
Seth in a temper, and out of patience 
to wait—and a black mark round a 
thin little neck —and how he’d bound 
her by a Jew’s shillin’ never to tell. 
Miss Kitty, my child! I fair turned 
sick with fright. Not for a hundred 
pounds would I have stopped a minute 
longer in that room! I got up to turn 
and fly, never heedin’ the storm and 
the wind —anywhere out of that place 
of blood! But just as I stood up out o’ 
my chair, as it might be just so as I’m 
doing now, Sally flung out her hand 
and clutched tight hold on my gown, 
and sat up sudden, strong and straight, 
with her eyes wide open. ‘ Mrs. Bow- 
ers,’ she says, wild-like, ‘ you’re a good 
woman, I doubt. Take this shillin’’ 
—and she reached one from under her 
pillow —‘and give it to lame Billy 
when I’m gone. He begged at my 
door last Easter-tide, and I drove him 
with a curse,’ she says, ‘and now I’m 
sorry,’ says she, ‘and I’d like to do 
one good deed afore I die.’ And with 
that she reached me out the shillin’, 
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but my hand shook so it dropped from 
it, and fell on the open Book instead. 
I just saw as how it was aJew’s penny, 
and not a real shillin’ at all, when 
there came the most terrible clap of 
thunder as ever I heard —and a flash 
as filled the room. There was a roar 
of bricks fallin’, and timbers givin’, 
and a smell of burnin’ and sulphur. 
Sally Pinnick gave one great cry, and 
fell back dead on the pillow; and as 
for me, I just tore out o’ the house, 
and ran through the rain and the blast 
to Dewsbury, three mile or more away. 
I was drenched and tore and sore be- 
mired as ever I got there ; but there I 
found shelter and a roof with my niece 
Elizabeth. And betimes, next morn, I 
was ashamed o’ my fears, in the sun- 
light, and I fared back to do the last 
for the poor dead creature, and see to 
my own empty house. Will you be- 
lieve, Miss Kitty, I found the place a 
heap o’ bricks and timbers ?_ They said 
the lightning had struck the roof, and 
the gale did the rest ; but anyhow, I 
made way to creep to poor Sally’s death- 
room, and that was not so rent as the 
rest. Only the bed, and she in it, lay 
piled with bricks from the chimney, 
that you couldn’t see it. ‘ Yet,’ thinks 
I, ‘she laid a charge on me with her 
last words, and I’ll keep it;’ so I 
sought for that Jew’s penny high and 
low. They’re real siller, I heard Squire 
Berthon’s lady say once, and worth a 
mint ; but though I moved the sticks, 
and lifted the rag carpet—ay, and 
swept out the room, and even scoured 
it; and peered into every chink and 
cranny — not a sign of that bit o’ money“ 
saw I from that day to this. No, Miss 
Kitty, nor ever shall; for if ever the 
Old One claimed his own, he came and 
fetched away the shillin’ she bound 
her soul by, that blessed midsummer 
night.” 

‘* But what did you do for a house, 
Mrs. Reynolds ?”? I murmured, when 
my lips could find theiruse. ‘ Yours 
was ruined too, wasn’t it ?”’ 

‘Eh, I bid with my niece Elizabeth 
till Reynolds asked me, and then I 
came out here. No more o’ the Jews’ 
Camp for me, Miss Kitty! But just 
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you tell the mistress at the rectory not 
to put too much faith in a Pinnick, my 
dear, and to count the knobs of sugar 
now and again.” 

** Odd,” said Harry, when we were 
once more on our way over the moor- 
land, where every sprig of heather now 
glistened with its diamond drop, and 
the hot sun was drawing up a quivering 
mist from the soaked earth — ‘odd 
what a lot of superstition still lingers 
about in country districts. Rum little 
story, wasn’t it, Kitty? I didn’t dare 
catch your eye, for fear of laughing.” 

** Laughing ?’? —I gave a little shud- 
der—‘‘I thought it perfectly awful. 
And a Jew’s penny, it was, too. How 
very strange. One could almost be- 
lieve there’s something in it, after all.”’ 

*¢Something in what ? ” 

** Oh, the old legend about the Jews’ 
Camp. Did you never hear it? Why, 
you know there’s a Roman camp here 
—you’ll see it in another minute — 
Dewcaster its real name is; but all the 
country people call it the Jews’ Camp, 
and papa says the corrupted name 
gave rise to the story. Any way, the 
legend runs that when the Romans 
under Aulus Plautius conquered this 
place, there was a soldier of the legion 
who had taken part in the sacking of 
Jerusalem and got, as part of his booty, 
the thirty pieces of silver, which had 
been ever since in the family of the 
man who sold the Potter’s Field. They 
say that money is the devil’s own, and 
whoever possesses it is ruined, body 
and soul. The soldier who had it was 
murdered by his comrades for his 
hoard, and with it they bribed their fel- 
low watriors to kill their own centurion 
in battle, and place one of themselves 
in his stead. He turned on his confed- 
erates, once he was in power, and 
would have put them to death, but they 
fled, carrying the money with them ; 
and finally returned with an army of 
British, and enough of the pieces of 
silver still unsquandered to buy from a 
traitor inside the camp its betrayal, and 
the slaughter of all its defenders. The 
other pieces were melted down, or 
passed into other circulation, still carry- 
ing the curse with them to this day ; 
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but the ones here are still found, from 
time to time, and always there has been 
some horrible story connected with 
every one that sees the light. My 
father says it is the large number of 
Roman coins found about Dewcaster 
that gave rise to the legend; like 
Onion’s pennies at Silchester. But the 
poor people believe it firmly, and say 
that the real names of the places about 
are Judasbury, and Judas-camp, or the 
Jews’ Camp. It’s very odd, Harry. 
And here’s the camp itself.’’ 

‘“*A gruesome hole,’’ said Harry. 
And certainly the square depression on 
the barren hilltop, without a tree to 
break the wide brown sea of moor, was 
desolate and wild enough for any tale 
of tragedy. The pile of grass-grown 
ruins that still marked the scene of 
Mrs. Reynolds’s story lay under the 
shadow of tangled gorse and broom. 
We strolled across the weird enclosure, 
to see how the little spring, swollen by 
the heavy rain, had burst its banks and 
torn a channel through the ground be- 
low. There had been a sort of minia- 
ture landslip, and the fresh wet earth 
was upturned for several yards. As I 
stood talking to Harry I wondered 
what was the strange round object I 
idly turned over with the toe of my 
shoe. Suddenly I stooped, and picked 
it up. 

‘There!’ I said; ‘“* why that’s one 
of the very coins I was telling you 
about. Papa says they’re as plentiful 
as blackberries.” And I held it out to 
Harry as I spoke. 

** Jove, so itis!’ said he. ‘ That’s 
queer.”” He rubbed it on his coat- 
sleeve, and stuck knowingly in his eye 
the little magnifying glass he examines 
flowers through. ‘It’s a genuine an- 
tique. Ican just make out Ti Cesar. 
I believe you’ve had a real find, Kits, 
and the first thing you ever gave me is 
really worth having. I'll put it on my 
watch-chain, and wear it as long as I 
live — your first, dear little present.” 

‘Oh, Harry! you mustn’t — please 
don’t. Suppose it were to be a Jew’s 
penny!” 

**You dear little goose ! 
really a superstitious kitten ? 


Are you 
Is our 


























future household to be conducted on 
non-Friday principles, and are all our 
dinner-parties to collapse if there’s a 
fear of our sitting down thirteen to 
table ? Oh, Kitty! Never mind, even 
a Jew’s penny would bring good luck if 
it came from you; and wild horses 
shan’t tear from me your very first gift. 
You never gave me a single thing be- 
fore—except your darling self, and 
that sweet something last night at the 
garden gate. I’ve given you dozens — 
and a ring—but you never gave me 
but that one, and refused me that rose 
I begged for from your gown at Mrs. 
Jacob’s tennis-fight. Kitty, give me 
your little hand. One ring looks too 
meagre there—let me get the other 
one, and put it on to make it look bal- 
anced.”’ 

‘*Nonsense, Harry!’ I blushed 
violently, and tried to snatch my fin- 
gers away, but he held them fast. 
‘* What rubbish to say such things! 
That needn’t be talked about for 
ages.”’ 

** Ages! the days are ages — what 
on earth have we to wait for? Thank 
fortune I’m not a beggar, and you 
won’t mind a sub for a husband, will 
you, darling? I haven’t any people 
for you to be introduced to, and you 
don’t need any gown but that you play 
tennis in—I’d like you to wear that 
always. When will you wear it to be 
married in, Kits? Next Tuesday ?— 
come, dear, say which day.”’ 

‘* Harry !”’ I cried, startled and hor- 
rified, ‘don’t be so silly. It isn’t time 
to talk of that yet — indeed, it isn’t. 
You mustn’t be so peremptory. You 
never talked like this before.” 

‘*Peremptory!”? He spoke quite 
shortly. ‘*I don’t believe you under- 
stand. I don’t want any waiting, what- 
ever vou may do. I don’t believe you 
love me as I do you, or you couldn’t 
even talk of it. That isn’t love worth 
having.”’ 

**Oh, Harry!’ was all I could say, 
and the tears sprang to my eyes. 

In an instant his arms were round 
me, and he was begging me to forgive 
him. 

‘Good heavens!’’ he said, ‘“‘how 
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could I ever have said such a thing! 
How could I be such a brute! I don’t. 
know what possessed me. Say you 
forgive me, my own little love.”’ 

Of course I forgave him, and we 
walked on over the moor hand-in-hani, 
talking gently and tenderly at first, 
though by and by Harry began to grow 
silent and abstracted. It was very un- 
like Harry —as unlike him as _ his 
sudden burst of temper— he had the 
gayest, sunniest spirits, and a mood 
that was generally unruffled and se- 
rene. But I knew men have often 
things to worry them that we girls 
know nothing of ; and I knew too that 
beginning to bother him now was not 
the way to make him a good wife by 
and by. So I said nothing, and was 
only very kind to him when we parted, 
to show him that my silence had not 
been resentment. 

I thought he would have walked over 
from Dewsbury the next day ; but it 
was Friday before I saw him swing 
open the little gate into the meadow, 
and come up the side path under the 
perfumed lime-blossoms. He looked 
pale and rather worried, and I anx- 
iously asked if there were anything 
amiss, when our first greetings were 
over. 

*“*T think I must have caught a chill 
that day on the moor,” he said. “TI 
haven’t felt quite myself ever since. 
I’m restless and out of sorts altogether 
somehow, and feel as if there were a 
weight on me that I can’t shake off. 
Fancy my being such a duffer, when I 
ought to be the happiest fellow in the 
whole world! But somehow I can’t 
help it, Kitty.” 

Before he went away he showed me 
the Roman coin, cleaned and _ bur- 
nished, and hanging on his watch-chain 
beside the new sixpence he wore there 
for a joke —‘ for luck,’ he always 
said. 

“*Tt’s really a good coin, Kitten,” he 
said —‘‘ one of Tiberius’s, and in cap- 
ital condition. How about the Jew’s 
penny, eh, little girl ?” 

‘* No,” I said, ‘I know it isn’t. I 
asked papa, and he told me all about 
it ; and though it’s commonly supposed 
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those terrible thirty pieces were Ro- 
man, he says they probably weren’t. 
I couldn’t understand all about the 
denarii and shekels, but he says the 
Temple tax was always paid in Jewish 
money, so the priests were more likely 
to have only Attic coinage in their pos- 
session. So I don’t mind now, Harry 
dear — wear the little thing as long as 
you like.” 

I was a good deal surprised not to 
see him for another week. [had a hur- 
ried note or two from him, telling me 
he was unable to get over to the rec- 
tory, and lamenting the separation. 
There were words of passionate fond- 
ness always, yet the language was so 
unlike Harry, somehow —so abrupt 
and almost disconnected, that I should 
have felt a little anxious about him, 
only that I told myself it was silly to 
worry over trifles, and I heard he had 
been over to the Stockton races on 
the regimental drag, and to a pigeon- 
match with some of the officers. I hate 
pigeon-shooting, and I was a little sorry 
to hear of that, and rather astonished 
at his having gone ; and Cousin Dick, 
when he came back from Stockton, 
asked me if Curzon were out of sorts, 
or what ? He had been very hilarious 
at the races, but seemed in a queer sort 
of. temper as well. It was like one of 
Cousin Dick’s amiable remarks, and so 
was his suggestion that the 2nd Wilt- 
shire brewed extra-powerful champagne 
cup ; so I treated him and his relation 
with silent scorn, though I couldn’t 
help being a little unhappy too. 

However, one’s powers of ‘fretting 
are considerably dulled by the rose- 
colored mist of a happy love-dream, 
and Harry’s devotion atoned for every- 
thing in the one hurried visit he paid 
me that week. It was in the evening, 
and he said he had heaps of work and 
couldn’t stay long; but he was so full 
of self-reproach for Stockton and the 
pigeons, and so caressing and fond in 
his contrition, that I was quite happy, 
and only remembered afterwards that 
there had been a certain something 
unlike himself. 
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said, at parting ; ‘‘ I never felt so queer 
before. Do you think a chill could 
possibly affect one’s head a little, 
darling ?”’ 

‘*¢T’ll ask papa what he thinks,”’ said 
I, being used to consider my father’s 
judgment infallible. 

‘¢Good heavens, Kit! What can a 
parson know about one’s liver? They 
meddle enough already with things 
that don’t concern them. Don’t incite 
them to further efforts.” 

It was so like his speech that day on 
the moor that I shrank back a little, 
half-startled. 

‘‘ Then see a doctor about it,’’ I said, 
a little coldly, in spite of myself. 

“*T will, I think. Good-night, my 
darling ;”? and with a fervent embrace 
he was gone. 

My dear old father was to preach at 
the Dewsbury garrison church on the 
Sunday —a duty in which he took a 
simple delight, for he had been an 
army chaplain in the Crimea, and 
dearly loved a red coat. I begged hard 
to go with him, for I loved the garrison 
church with its band and the hearty 
singing from a thousand _ warrior- 
throats —and then I knew Harry was 
to help take the men there, and I did 
so enjoy seeing him in uniform ; but I 
had a little cold, and it threatened rain, 
so my father would not let me go. I 
was watching for him when he re- 
turned, and ran to help him off with 
his macintosh, for the rain had fulfilled 
its threat. He was very silent and ab- 
sent as I undid the fastenings ; but as 
I took the dripping thing to hang it on 
its peg, he suddenly drew me close to 
him, macintosh and all, and kissed me. 
It was so seldom he did that, except 
for good-night and good-morning, that 
I looked up surprised, and met his 
eyes fixed on me with a troubled 
and tender look which filled me with 
a vague alarm. 

‘Poor little Kathleen! poor little 
girl!” he murmured, half to himself ; 
and then he walked hastily away to his 
study, and shut himself in. 

I looked in bewilderment at Cousin 


‘“‘T haven’t been a bit the thing since | Dick, who had come home with my 


that chill I took the other day,’’ he! father to luncheon, as he often did on 




















Sundays, and saw that he was regard- 
ing me with a gaze in which there was 
a certain exultation. 

*¢ What on earth is the matter?” I 
asked. 

“Oh, nothing astonishing,” re- 
sponded Dick, with affected indiffer- 
ence. ‘* Only what any one might have 
expected, if they’d only listened to me. 
Curzon was roaring drunk at church- 
parade this morning, and insulted my 
uncle to his face — that’s all.”’ 

For a moment I stared at him in- 
credulously. Then — “ It’s a shameful 
falsehood! ”’ I cried, and darted into 
the study after papa. 

With one arm about my shoulders as 
I knelt by his side, my burning face 
pressed against his knee, he told me 
very gently, very tenderly, that it was 
the dreadful truth. Every one had no- 
ticed how strange my poor boy looked 
when he first arrived at church, and all 
through the service he had seemed 
hardly able to sit still; but when the 
sermon began he had suddenly burst 
out into loud and scornful laughter, 
and rising from his seat, sauntered out, 
whistling under his breath. 

*¢ He is hardly more than a boy,”’ said 
my father, in a voice of deep grief, 
‘and a man may sometimes feel an 
extra glass at the mess-table more at 
his age than he would if he were older ; 
but to be the worse for drink at noon 
on a Sunday morning, and to set an 
example like that to his men ! ”’ 

“But Harry!’ I sobbed — * Papa, 
it isn’t possible! Why you know he 
hardly ever touches anything stronger 
than water, and they call him the blue- 
ribboner in the regiment ! ”’ 

‘¢ Yes, no doubt for that very reason 
he would be more readily affected than 
another man. Drunk? Oh, there can’t 
be a doubt of it! Put it to yourself, 
Kathleen, my child: Would an officer 
and a gentleman conduct himself in 
such a manner in the house of God if 
he were sober? I am very greatly 
distressed, on your behalf, my little 
girl. Colonel Maylands may perhaps 
hush up this matter in consideration for 
the son of his old friend, but it con- 
cerns me deeply to consider whether 
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your happiness would be safe in the 
hands of a young man who has let 
himself be overtaken as Harry Curzon 
has to-day. If I should find him in- 
clined to intemperate habits, my duty, I 
fear, would be very clear to see.” 

“Oh, papa, papa! don’t break my 
heart! You know —every one can tell 
you — how steady Harry is !”’ 

‘That was my earnest belief, or I 
should never have agreed to your en- 
gagement. But Richard tells me there 
have been some strange stories about 
him of late—so strange that I have 
been asking Maylands, as we walked 
part of the way home together, whether 
there was any mental weakness in the 
family. But Maylands declares there 
was never anything of the kind, and he 
is in a position to speak with confi- 
dence.”’ 

*¢ But oh, we may all do wrong once, 
papa dearest; and if every one turns 
from us, how can we ever atone ? ” 

‘* Heaven forbid I should deny any 
one a chance, little girl, Harry Curzon 
is young, and there is ample time to 
amend. But your future must not be 
risked. We will wait and see how mat- 
ters stand before I can let things pro- 
ceed further. Meanwhile I cannot let 
you see too much of each other.”’ 

“ At least I may write?’ I im- 
plored. 

“‘T prefer you should not do so. I 
will see him on Tuesday evening at the 
barracks, when I am with Colonel May- 
lands, and will explain my reasons to 
him for insisting on at least a fort- 
night’s probation. What ?—does that 
seem too hard? A fortnight is not a 
lifetime, little girl — it is soon past.”’ 

But oh, that fortnight never came to 
its end, for Tuesday evening saw the 
shipwreck of all my future life. 

My dear father came home from bar- 
racks looking ten years older; and 
when he told me that all was over, his 
voice broke so that in my agony I failed 
to understand, and it was long before 
I could clearly gather all that had taken 
place. 

It seems that he and Colonel May- 
lands were sitting in the ante-room 
after mess, and talking it all over. 
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Colonel Maylands had just told my 
father of his severe reprimand to Harry 
for the affair on Sunday, and how Harry 
had seemed overwhelmed with shame 
and bewilderment, but had annoyed 
him by obstinately declaring that he 
had not touched a drop of anything 
stronger than coffee that morning, 
when he heard a noise of furious voices 
from the mess-room, and throwing 
open the door they found Harry en- 
gaged in a violent quarrel with Mr. 
Vyvian. It seems they had been sit- 
ting smoking, when Mr. Vyvian, who 
is only a boy, and hadn’t heard of 
Harry’s and my engagement, began 
remarking on my Cousin Dick’s fool- 
ish behavior about me, which all the 
world could see. Harry grew very an- 
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I think I was too heart-broken to re- 
sist. I let papa pack up all my little 
treasures — ihe ruby ring, the few short 
| notes, the curly lock of raven hair ; only 
I kept the glove he kissed that night 
we parted at the reciory gate, and a 
few withered flowers, and the dancing 
‘card of the militia ball, where the 
| ** Henry Curzon” stood out boldly and 
| firmly so many, many times. 
| They would not let me write a single 
|line of farewell; and when a _ note 
‘came for me from Harry, blotted and 
iscrawled—my poor, poor fellow !— 
;mamma put it inthe fire, and never 

She did not mean to be cruel, 





| told me. 
| I’m sure; but mothers never feel for 
| their daughters quite as much as fathers 
| do, somehow, it seems to me. That 





gry, and told Mr. Vyvian to hold his | night, Dick, coming in, met Harry 
tongue, and Mr. Vyvian laughed, and | hanging about the gate, in the darkness 
very foolishly and impertinently said} and the rain, looking, as the groom 
something about my preference for | told mamma’s maid afterwards, ‘ more 


Dick, and the probability of my marry- | 
ing him. Harry with a dreadful excla- | 
mation caught him by the throat, and | 
just as my father opened the door he 
had seized a knife from the mess-table | 
and would have stabbed Mr. Vyvian | 
with it, had not Colonel Maylands just 
grasped his arm in time. | 

My poor, poor Harry! he seemed | 
ulterly stunned and bewildered, and | 
stood staring at them, flushed and hor- 
rified at what he had been about to do, 
—for Mr. Vyvian and he were firm 
friends, and Harry could not have hurt 
a fly when he was sober,—and yet he 
had hardly touched a glass of sauterne 
at dinner that night. 

Ah, it could net be passed over! I 
knew it, I knew it! Even Colonel | 
Maylands’s affection for Harry, and the | 
desire of every one to spare a son of | 
their old commanding officer, could not 
hush up a thing like this. Mr. Vyvian, 
terribly shocked at what had happened, 
most generously begged the colonel to 
overlook it ; but the mess-waiters had | 
seen it, and it could not be hidden. | 





All Colonel Maylands could do was to 
desire Harry to retire from the service | 
before any steps could be taken —my | 
poor, poor Harry, who loved his pro- 
fession so, and took such pride in it! 


| grounds. 


like a ghost than hisself.”” Oh, my 
poor boy! He demanded to see me, 
and that brute Dick ordered him off the 
Harry tried to push past 
him, and Dick, who thinks he’s the 
strongest man in the county, dared to 
catch my poor boy by the collar. In 
an instant Harry had knocked him 
down, and had him by the throat. 
Dick screamed—the coward ! —and 


'the stablemen and gardeners ran out, 


and dragged Harry off. He just stood 
looking at them for a moment, in that 
same bewildered way, and then he 
turned and disappeared into the night. 
And I, sitting by the fire in my dress- 


|ing-room, weeping bitter tears for him, 


and never knowing! Ah, how glad I 
was that Dick’s coat was torn, and his 
face cut, and that he couldn’t walk 
without limping for a week ! 

And save for the tears that fell on 
the newspaper paragraph, where *‘ Lieu- 
tenant Henry Curzon resigns his com- 
mission in the 2nd Wiltshire Regiment,” 
I heard no word of my Harry for many 
a weary month to come. 

Oh, that year that followed! how 
did I ever live it through ? I could not 
be so weak and wicked as to let life be 
spoilt because its happiness had gone ; 
but oh, how utterly the taste had gone 























out of everything! I tried to bea 
good daughter, since I might never be 
a wife ; but sometimes I looked at the 
little churchyard, and sighed to think 
how long it might be before I found 
rest and peace within its moss-grown 
walls. Somewhere during that winter 
Dick asked me to marry him. I was 
glad he did, for it gave me a chance of 
telling him how I despised him for all 
his conduct about Harry, and how I 
should love my boy, and him only, to 
the end of my days, even though we 
never met on earth again. Dick went 
away ina passion, and I was anything 
but sorry that he did. 

It was in the last days of the next 
March that my dear father died. 
There was little suffering—a sort of 
gentle fading away, almost like a little 
child falling asleep. I think neither 
mamma nor I realized what was com- 
ing til: the blow was just about to fall. 
I was sitting by his sofa one evening, 
his dear hand clasped in mine, when 
he opened his eyes all at once, and 
said : — 

‘* Forgive me, little girl, if ever I 
seemed hard to you. Tell Curzon I 
grieved sorely ; give the boy my ilove, 
if ever you should meet him. Kiss 
me, Kathleen.”’ 

And as I stooped to lay my lips on 
his, his gentle spirit passed away to 
the country which had always been its 
home. 

When I began to recover from the 
shock of this grievous loss and blow, 
there began to be borne in upon me a 
new, vague impulse. I had a great 
longing to find out Harry, and to give 
him my father’s message. The desire 
was very strong upon me to see his 
face once more —to try if a hand held 
out to help might not even yet have 
power to save. 

Colonel Maylands, when he came to 
my dear father’s funeral, had given my 
mother some small pews of him. 

‘** He’s gone to the dogs about as fast 
as any fellow I ever knew,” he said. 
“That tidy little fortune his father left 
him has all but gone, in a year — hardly 
a few hundreds left, I’m told. Heaven 
knows how or where he’s spent it ; I’ve 
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seen his name in the police courts half- 
a-dozen times for street brawls, and 
reputable things of that sort. He’s too 
decent-minded a fellow to go in for dis- 
sipations of the worst sort, but when 
he’s not racing, he’s card - playing. 
Extraordinary thing! when while he 
was in the regiment he hated cards — 
couldn’t get him to take a hand at 
whist — and he hardly ever made a bet. 
I can ouly fancy there’s some bad strain 
somewhere in the family, though I 
never knew of it; and it’s come out 
all at once in him. Drink’s done most 
of it, of course; they say he never 
looks sober; though how a man can 
keep perpetually the worse for liquor 
for some nine months, and not suffer 
in his general health, I can’t under- 
stand.” 

Where he was, or how he lived, no 
one seemed to know. I made up my 
mind I would go and try to find out, 
When I told my mother my decision, 
she was unutterably shocked. 

“Tt’s altogether impossible, Kath- 
leen!’’ she said ; ‘*you must be mad 
to suggest it. If womanly feeling on 
your part doesn’t prevent it, common 
sense ought to. Don’t dream of such a 
thing.” 

But I persisted. 

**' You know there was nothing poor 
Harry would not do for me,’ I said. 
“TI often think if I had seen more of 
him just when these dreadful things 
began, I might have kept him from 
them. No one has tried to help him 
all through —he shall see at least there 
is one hand held out to him if he will 
but try to turn back, even yet.” 

So, as my twenty-first birthday fell in 
May, and I came into possession of all 
the considerable fortune my dear fathers 
had left me, there was really no possi- 
bility of thwarting me, and my mother 
had reluctantly to give way. 

For a little while it seemed as if my 
efforts would all be in vain. I could 
hear nothing of Harry’s whereabouts. 
At last I had word of his having been 
seen at a race-meeting in a certain 
town of Essex ; and, having friends in 
the immediate neighborhood, I deter- 
mined at once to go down there. 
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I reached Marnay Court late on a 
Saturday evening —so late that I did 
not get up in time for church the next 
morning, but slept off my fatigue, and 
spent a lazy, quiet day among the roses 
in the garden. My host and _ hostess 
were old people, and unused to church- 
going twice a day; so I started off to 
evening service by myself, and chose a 
distant church I remembered from a 
former visit —a quaint place of great 
age, far in the heart of the country. I 
was early when I arrived, having 
started betimes, so I skirted the low 
churchyard wall, and made for a bench 
overlooking the distant country, with 
the long, faint sea-line on the horizon. 
As I approached the bench, a man rose 
hastily from it, and stood before me — 
and in an instant I knew that it was 
Harry. 

Harry !— but oh, how changed ! 
From the shabby and careless dress, to 
the look of wild despair on his still 
handsome face, there was not one 
thing to remind me of my boy-lover — 
my Harry of the happy rectory days. 

** Kitty ! oh, Kitty !”? —and the next 
minute he was on the ground at my 
feet, passionately kissing the hem of 
my dress. 

My heart was sick within me as I 
raised him from that attitude of pro- 
found humiliation, and made him sit 
beside me on the little wooden bench. 
The change in him was still more ap- 
parent close at hand. The old light in 
his eye was quenched, and instead of 
the bright, confident bearing of past 
days, there was the hopeless, dogged 
look of him who has ceased to struggle 
with fate, and has owned it master. 

“Oh, Kitty, Kitty!’? —his very 

eVoice was altered, so deep, and wild, 
and hoarse — ‘‘ why did you ever leave 
me? If you had not cast me off I 
should never have come to this. As 
long as you were with me I had the 
strength to fight against myself. I 
could hold out while you were by. Lay 
your little fingers on mine, as you used 
to do —don’t shrink from me, for 
Heaven’s sake, or it will kill me. I 
swear to you, Kathleen, that I’ve in- 

jured no living soul but myself ; though 
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Heaven knows how near to it I’ve been 
sometimes. Yes, it’s true,’’ as I looked 
at him. ‘Since the day you kissed me 
last, Kitty, I’ve done no single thing to 
make me unworthy — degraded though 
I am — to hold your hand to-day.”’ 

** Harry, can this be true?” I asked, 
as I yielded my hand to his poor, 
feeble, trembling clasp. ‘‘ Don’t you 
call intemperance an unworthy thing ? ”’ 

** Kitty, believe me, — even my worst 
enemy has never put lying among the 
list of my sins, —I say to you solemnly 
that I have never once been drunk in 
all my life. Yes, you look shocked, 
but I tell you the truth. People say 
I’m seldom sober, I know ; and there 
isn’t a doubt I’ve done things, time 
after time, that I haven’t had the least 
consciousness of — but it’s never been 
under the influence of liquor. Why, 
look at me! Are my eyes bloodshot ? 
—do I look like a man who has been 
drinking hard for a year? You could 
tell from my breath in a minute — why, 
I haven’t had even a glass of beer ina 
week.”’ 

It was perfectly true, I could see. 
“ But what, then — why ——” I stam- 
mered. 

“No, I’m not insane,—I thought 
that, too, — but I’ve been to the best 
men on the brain and nerves, and they 
all insist I’m as sound as a bell, in my 
mind. Heaven knows what strange 
and awful disease it is. I’ve never 
been free, this whole year, from this 
dull pain and weight in my head — this 
black depression and these awful fits 
of reckless despair. Sometimes I find 
myself, to my horror, on the verge of 
some act that appals me with dismay ; 
and heartily as I dislike cards, I can’t 
see one without a mad desire to play. 
I’ve found out I had a gambling ances- 
tor, somewhere about Charles the Sec- 
ond’s time —I sometimes fancy I’ve 
inherited his passion, and that it broke 
out all of a sudden last summer at 
Dewsbury. Whatever wrongs he ever 
did have been revenged in his descend- 
ant. I’m broken in health, and ruined 
in pocket; the last few hundreds I 
owned went at the races last week. 
The last ten-pound note I have in the 

















world is in my pocket at this moment ; 
and just before you came up I was 
wondering whether I had strength to 
get over to yonder line of sea, and end 
it all there. It’s not a bad end that — 
soon over; and there must be peace 
somewhere down below those restless, 
ever-tossing waves.”’ 

The tears were dropping on my lap. 

‘Oh, Harry, Harry, don’t talk like 
that!” Icried. ‘It is never too late 
to try —to battle back to life. Resolve 
to begin anew —to shake off this dull 
despair, and overcome yourself. Hope, 
and happiness, and honor may yet lie 
before you in the future.” 

**T can’t,”’ he said, shaking his head 
despairingly. ‘I haven’t the heart nor 
the strength. Even your father will 
tell you the time is too late.” 

‘¢ My father has gone where there’s 
no such word,” I said simply. ‘ He 
asked for your forgiveness, Harry, 
before he died, and sent you his love.”’ 

Harry’s face softened. 

“He was the best man I ever 
knew,” he said. ‘I’m very sorry he’s 
gone, Kitty ; only I can’t feel things as 
much as I used.” 

The little cracked bell in the tower 
ceased its melanchoiy note, and the 
sound of a harmonium stole-out upon 
the evening air. I stood up. 

“What, must you go, Kitty ?— must 
you leave me so soon? Good-bye, 
then. I’m glad I saw you once again, 
before — before sa 

“I’m not going to leave you at all, 
Harry. Come into church with me 
now, and afterwards I am going to take 
you home with me to the Harcourts.” 

“Church ? I couldn’t!” 

He shrank back. 

‘““What should I do in church? I 
haven’t been inside one since that time 
at Dewsbury.” 

‘“*That’s all the more reason you 
should come now,’’ I said, slipping my 
hand through his arm to keep him; 
and, somewhat to my surprise, he 
yielded. 

It was a quaint little building, with a 
low gallery at one end, and rows of 
rough heavy black oak benches. The 
Norman chancel had long ago disap- 
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peared, and the little square Norman 
tower in the centre of the church did 
duty in its stead. There was a very 
small congregation, —a handful of vil- 
lagers in their best black bonnets, with 
a sprinkling of hobnails and smock 
frocks. The schoolmistress played the 
harmonium ; and the service was con- 
ducted by a short-sighted young clergy- 
man in spectacles. I was glad, for 
Harry’s sake, that there was no more 
distinguished gathering. 

He had selected a seat in a dark cor- 
ner, nearly hidden from sight by a pro- 
jecting pillar, and I got as near to him 
as possible. Once or twice during the 
simple service I felt him start violently, 
and half rise from his seat ; but I laid 
my hand on his knee, and he instantly 
grew quiet again. After that I kept it 
there. It gave me great hope and en- 
couragement to find how strong my 
influence upon him seemed to be. 

The sermon was like the service — 
simple and homely; but the short- 
sighted rector had a kind and gentle 
manner, and it comforted me, some- 
how. Harry was wonderfully quiet 
while it lasted, and the few last words 
were so earnest and trusting that they 
brought the lately dried tears to my 
eyes once more. 

As we stood up for the last hymn I 
saw the old sexton hobbling forward 
to get the offertory plate, and Harry 
feeling in his pockets. I remembered 
the ten-pound note, and groped for my 
own purse, but found I had come with- 
out it. Harry seemed to have no small 
change about him, for after a moment 
of hesitation, he began trying to detach 
the lucky sixpence from his watch- 
chain. His poor trembling fingers 
could not manage it for a minute, and 
in response to my mute gesture he took 
the chain from its button-hole, and 
held it out for me todo. The old sex- 
ton was approaching so quickly that I 
was a little flurried, and the moisture 
still in my eyes made them a little 
dim ; and it was only as I gave the 
watch-chain back to Harry that I dis- 
covered I had taken off the wrong bit 
of money in my haste, and dropped the 
old Dewcaster Roman cein into the 
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plate, instead of the last year’s six- 
pence. 

I felt very vexed at my carelessness, 
for I knew how Harry valued the little 
coin, and it had touched me greatly to 
see him still cherishing it; and I 
watched the clergyman as he bore the 
plate towards the altar, wondering if I 
should stay after service and ask for it 
back, or whether a note the next morn- 
ing would do as well. 

I saw the rector reach the altar, and 
bend forward to lay the plate upon it. 

Suddenly the whole church was lit 
up with a vivid flash of light, which 
showed lurid and clear against wall, 
and pillar, and oaken pew,—and a 
clap of thunder so violent that it 
rocked the church to its foundations, 
and seemed to fill earth and air and sky. 

One instant of half-unrealizing ter- 
ror, and all was still again, — only a cry 
from the frightened schoolchildren in 
the gallery, and the rector raising him- 
self from the chancel floor where the 
violence of the shock had hurled him, 
—and the silver offertory plate and its 
contents —a mere molten mass of 
shapeless metal —lying in the further 
corner of the sacred enclosure. 

‘“*T am not hurt, my friends,’ said 
the rector, the first to recover his self- 
possession, ‘*‘ only somewhat shaken by 
the force of the electric current. Let 
us offer our thanksgivings for this mer- 
ciful preservation of us all.”’ 

When we rose again, after the few 
words of closing benediction, Harry was 
still kneeling, his head leaning upon 
the book-rest of the pew, and his face 
hidden. He knelt there so long that I 
felt a little anxious, my nerves being a 
good deal unstrung by the events of the 
evening ; but just as the last clatter of 
village shoes ceased to echo back from 
the stone porch outside, he stood up, 
and strode out of the little narrow pew. 
His step was so firm and so steady that 
I glanced up at him in wonder, and was 
struck by the sudden change in his 
expression. He was deathly pale, but 
his eyes were shining with a new light, 
and there was in all his bearing a calm 
confidence, a resolute serenity which 
filled me with a trembling joy. 
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I paused a minute at the gate to speak 
to the old sexton, who seemed terribly 
overcome by the late adventure. 

‘No, Mr. Coates ain’t no way the 
worse, savin’ for pins and needles all 
over his arms and legs, and a headache, 
and sich. But that there plate’s ruined 
—clean ruined — just a clear lump 0’ 
metal —coppers and silver and the bit 
o’ gold Mr. Coates put in _hisself — 
can’t tell one o’ them from t’other, all 
one lump, and so hot still, as you can’t 
tetch him with a ten-foot pole. What 
with that gret crack in the tower wall, 
and the hole in the chancel tiles, there’ll 
be a pretty penny to settle; and the 
lightnin’ rod, as Mr. Coates says must 
be put up immediate —‘lockin’ the 
stable door after the horse,’ says I; as 
we never needed no lightnin’ rods be- 
fore, and I here, man and boy, goin’ on 
for seventy year. Well, well, times is 
changed — what with the earthquake 
last spring at Biddeswell, and this here 
lightnin’ stroke to-day ; for never be- 
fore in all my days did I see a bolt fall 
from a sky wi’out a cloud in’t.”’ 

I looked up, surprised. Sure enough, 
the wide sunset light glowed upon an 
unbroken sea of blue, wherein one or 
two faint, tender stars were just begin- 
ning to shine. 

I turned mechanically towards the 
little wooden bench under the church- 
yard wall. 

‘** No, not there,” said Harry, speak- 
ing clear and low; there was such a 
touch of his old masterfulness in his 
voice, that my heart leaped up to meet 
it. ‘Ill walk home with you darling. 
I want to talk,’”’ and he passed his hand 
under my arm as we turned. 

“Darling !’? —it was twelve long 
weary months since I had heard that 
sweet name from his lips, and the 
sound blotted out all the suffering that 
had ever gone before. 

‘Something has happened to me — 
I can’t tell what. I feel a new man 
since I’ve met you to-night. That 
awful pain has gone from my head all 
at once —and the weight and the hor- 
ror. Something seemed to give way 
when that thunder-clap came — I 





thought it was death, and was glad to 


























die beside you, till I found it was only 
life coming back. It’s so strange — 
that thunder-storm on the moor was 
the beginning of it all—and this has 
ended it. Never mind, it doesn’t mat- 
ter how or why it’s happened ; it’s 
enough that I am rid of that agony, 
and my own man once more. Darling ! 
I’ve been thinking of what you said 


just now—you’re right, I feel; it’s 
never too late to begin again. I’ve 
made up my mind what Dll do. They 


want troops for this Soudan business. 
I saw it posted up in Colchester last 


week. I’m going to enlist to-morrow 
for the East. What? No, darling ; 


no, Kits —no sitting down at ease for 
me while the past is unretrieved. I 
must win back name, and honor, and 
fortune. I must live down all that’s 
gone before. And then, Kitty —then, 
darling, may I put back the little ruby 
ring into its place once more ?”’ 

‘* Put it back now, Harry,’’ I whis- 
pered, laying my cheek against the 
hand that held mine, in oh, how firm a 
clasp! ‘I’ve never been anything but 
yours, and I never could be ; so, though 
I’ll wait for you while you fight your 
battle, were it twenty years, I might as 
well wear the sign on my finger that I 
belong to you alone.” 

Well, well; there isn’t so very much 
left to tell, after all. Harry took the 
queen’s shilling the next day, and when 
I parted from him on my way home to 
mamma, he was in the uniform of a 
private soldier. I wouldn’t let him put 
that shilling on his watch-chain, in the 
place of the Roman coin, as he wanted 
to do, so he had it made into a brooch 
for me, and I wear it as my proudest 
ornament to this day. 

I fear my poor fellow had a hard time 
of it, rather — it’s always rather a rough 
road through the ranks for a gentle- 
man ; but he got on splendidly, and his 
constant letters were always brave and 
cheerful. It was a dreadful trial when 
he went off to Egypt—he was just 
corporal then, and I felt it a terrible 
hardship that his kit wouldn’t allow of 
his taking a hair-brush !—but all that 
time of hopeful waiting was as nothing 
when compared with that awful hope- 
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less year before. He was color-sergeant 
before the battle of El Teb, and was 
promoted on the battle-field to lieu- 
tenant for his gallantry in saving his 
colonel’s life, at the risk of his own — 
and he got the V. C. too, so that even 
mamma’s opposition went down before 
such brilliant success ; and when Harry 
exchanged into the 2nd Wiltshire, now 
in India, and wrote that he didn’t think 
he possibly could wait till he had a 
chance of getting leave, there was no 
very special outcry at my instant dec- 
laration that I meant to start in the 
next P. and O. steamer. 

Colonel and Mrs. Maylands came 
down to Bombay to meet me — it was 
so wonderfully kind, but it seemed as 
if they didn’t know how to be good 
enough to Harry after all that had gone 
by. And when we got to Jubblepore, 
and I put my head out of the carriage 
window, and saw Harry’s brown face 
in the station, all joy and eagerness to 
welcome me—it did seem as if all the 


dreadful past were but a vanished 
dream. 
It seems more dreamlike even this 


evening, as I write in the broad veran- 
dah, with its shaded swinging lanterns, 
and the full, calm moon outside. It is 
all so silent and so peaceful, like our 
own restful hearts, —one could not be- 
lieve all we had borne and suffered, if 
they only saw us now. And * Kitten,” 
says a sleepy voice from Harry’s ham- 
mock, ‘darling, let me shove your 
chair a little bit further this way. The 
shadow hides you when you sit there — 
and you know I’m wretched when I 
can’t see your face.” 

And of all the shadows we have 
passed through, and the darkness that 
is left behind, there is no trace left this 
evening but the deep, grave look under 
the laughing lightness in my dear 
Harry’s eyes, and the rent fissure in a 
litile seacoast church tower in Essex, 
where they still point to it in all the 
country round, and tell in awed voices 
of the thunderbolt that fell there, out 
of the cloudless summer sky, and melied 
the plate and the offertory in it, as they 
lay together upon the altar. 
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From The Fortnightly Review. 
1793—1893. 

THE 17th January, a hundred years 
ago. The shades of night were gather- 
ing fast in the narrow Rue St. Honoré, 
at the western end of which, between 
the present Place des Pyramides and 
the Rue St. Roch, the crowd was very 
dense, for there was the entrance to the 
riding school, an annexe of the grand 
stables of the Tuileries, built by Cath- 
erine de Medici when she erected the 
latter pile. For the last three years and 
as many months, the building where 
Louis XIII. took his first lessons in 
horsemanship had been given up to the 
Parliament of France, known succes- 
sively as the Constituent Assembly and 
the Legislative Assembly, but which 
had recently adopted the title of ‘ the 
Convention.’’ The life of a fellow- 
creature was trembling in the balance, 
that of Louis Capet, otherwise Louis 
XVI., ‘accused of having conspired 
against the liberty of the nation and of 
an attempt against the public safety.”’ 
And though life was already cheap 
enough in those days, the crowd were 
eagerly waiting for the result of the 
voting, for curious as it may seem, 
there was little or no personal hatred 
of the king; the enmity was against 
the queen, but, as yet, there was no 
question of judging her. The shades 
of night were gathering fast and the 
darkness inside the building was but 
one degree less than that outside. It 
was not a sumptuous framework, that 
in which the legislators of France were 
moving ; the long, narrow parallelo- 
gram with its raised tiers of benches 
upholstered in green, with its side gal- 
leries and the larger one at the end of 
the ‘‘ House,’’ its hot-water stoves al- 
most on a level with the floor, its pale, 
flickering torches, presented but a woe- 
fully bare aspect, but the mise-en-scéne 
was quite in keeping with the appear- 
ance of the principal actors, most of 
whom looked untidy, unwashed, un- 
kempt, not a few of whom were half 
asleep, for they had not left the pre- 
cincts for seventy-two hours. There 
was no longer an attempt at elegance 
of dress as there had been but a short 
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time ago on the part of Barnave, the 
two Lameths, and even Mirabeau ; 
almost the only spruce coat to be seen 
in that gathering was Marat’s ; the rest 
seemed to have given up the “ vanity 
of vesture ;’’ Armonville wore a Phry- 
gian cap, Granet’s nether limbs were 
encased in a kind of brown holland, 
while one member looked as if he had 
just come out of bed, which, in fact, he 
had. It was Duchastel who, in spite of 
his illness, had come to vote against 
the death sentence. Brave Duchastel 
had his reward, for loud laughter rang 
upon the air, so loud as to make the 
colors newly conquered from the Prus- 
sians and Austrians, and hanging over- 
head, flutter to and fro. But he could 
not turn the scale. ‘“ As well try to 
tickle a tiger into submission with a 
feather,’’ says an eye-witness. 

Meanwhile there was feasting both 
in the upper and lower galleries. In 
the former, tenanted by the rabble and 
presided over by the market women, 
who wore their trinkets, for they alone 
had not been despoiled of them by the 
patriots, there was a vast consumption 
of wine and brandy; they chinked 
glasses as each curt sentence — la mort 
—fell upon their ears ; they reserved 
the empty bottles to fling at the utterer 
of a dissentient vote, but in the end 
they found that they had some bottles 
to spare, which, allowing for the ab- 
sence of about a score of deputies, 
brought that consumption to three hun- 
dred and forty bottles. 

In the lower galleries, occupied by a 
more select audience, the refreshments 
were equally of a more select character 
—sweets and oranges. The expres- 
sions of approval or disapproval were 
also less outspoken, and at last the 
grandes dames de par la révolution grew 
weary and ceased pricking the card that 
marked the progress of a game the 
stake of which was a king’s head. 

That head, however, was doomed to 
fall, and in vain did its owner claim a 
longer respite; not because he had 
much faith in either his defenders or in 
the clemency of the Convention, but 
because he had a superstitious belief in 
the occult power for good or evil of the 




















number twenty-one ; a belief so strong 
as to have prevented him from ever 
playing the well-known game of that 
name, or of allowing it to be played in 
his presence. Some of the most impor- 
tant events of his life took place on 
a 2ist. On the 21st April, 1770, he 
was married by proxy in Vienna; on 
the 21st June of the same year the fes- 
tivities of his marriage were celebrated 
in Paris; on the 21st January, 1782, 
the public festivities in honor of the 
birth of the dauphin took place ; on the 
21st June, 1791, he and his family fled 
to Varennes. 

Or was it because he had received 
private information of a plot to rescue 
him on his very way to the scaffold and 
been told at the same time that every 
day’s — nay, every hour’s delay — might 
add to his chances of escape? This is 
purely a matter of conjecture as far as 
the king’s knowledge itself is con- 
cerned, for neither Cléry nor the most 
secret memoirs of the time make any 
mention of such knowledge ; certain, 
however, is it that the plot existed, and 
that its heroic projector, the Baron de 
Batz, has not met with sufficient recog- 
nition at the hands of posterity.} 

Immediately after the sentence had 
been given, the baron, aided by his 
secretary, Devaux, had enlisted be- 
tween three and four hundred young 
fellows of Royalist tendencies in an 
attempt to save the king. They were 
to meet, armed to the teeth, near the 
Porte Saint-Denis, to mingle with the 
crowd, and to rally at the cry agreed 
upon between them and their chief. 
The troops surrounding the king’s car- 
riage were to be charged without a 
moment’s hesitation ; the surprise and 
confusion consequent upon this unex- 
pected movement would do the rest. 

At the appointed hour, Baron de 
Batz, accompanied by his faithful sec- 
retary, was at his post, but look wher- 
ever they would, they failed to perceive 
their wished-for auxiliaries. The side 
streets were deserted, not a single one 
of the initiated was in sight. De Batz 


stood rooted to the spot with despair. 


1 See Un Complot sous la Terreur, by Paul Gou- 
lot. 


Paris, Paul Ollendorff, 1889, pp. 30, 31. 
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Meanwhile the king’s carriage drew 
near ; in a few moments it would be at 
the Porte Saint-Denis. All at once, he 
fancied he saw a few of his friends 
among the crowd, the number was 
indeed small; but two young fellows 
elbowed their way through the serried 
masses, and placed themselves by his 
side. There was not an instant to lose. 
The four heroes flung themselves on 
the escort, the crowd absolutely made 
wayforthem. ‘ Tothe rescue, French- 
men, to the rescue, and let us save our 
king !”’ they shouted ; but, alas! not 
a single voice responded to theirs ; 
there was a death-like silence around. 
Nevertheless, the crowd stood posi- 
tively petrified at so much courage, and 
instinctively made way for them a sec- 
ond time, when one of the reserve 
squads, warned by a trooper of the 
vanguard, pursued the quartet, only 
two of whom escaped ; the other two 
were hacked to pieces.? 

To the majority of readers the Con- 
vention was an assembly of fiends in 
human shape; to a small minority it 
was a gathering of giants and heroes. 
Both views are positively erroneous. 
Very few of the members of the Con- 
vention, even among those belonging 
to the Mountain, were ferocious at 
heart, at any rate at the beginning of 
the Reign of Terror, and though 1793 
is generally looked upon as the most 
sanguinary period of the Revolution, it 
was as nothing to 1794, when as many 
as eighty-five heads fell under the guil- 
lotine each day, and when Saint-Just, 
deeming that affairs were not proceed- 
ing sufficiently quickly, proposed the 
erection of four Louisettes, which should 
all operate at the same time. He would 
have carried his measure if some of his 
fellow-deputies had not made an end 
of him and his amiable friends, Robes- 
pierre, Lebas, Couthon, etc. 

I repeat, the greater part of these 
Conventionnels were not ferocious at 
heart, even when they condemned 
Louis XVI. to death ; they did so from 
fear, cowardice, or political motives, 
though few of them carried their self- 


2 Memoires Historiques sur Louis XVII., by 
Eckard, pp. 125, 126. 
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interest as far as Philippe-Egalité. The 

greater part of these Conventionnels 
were honest bourgeois, but freshly ar- 
rived in Paris from their provinces, 
and as yet imbued with their beliefs 
and prejudices sucked in with the 
mother’s milk, but they gradually be- 
came used to bloodshed; the daily 
sight of it had blunted, their humanity. 
A Lord Raglan who faints at the first 
sight of blood is not phenomenal, but 
I will tell you what would have hap- 
pened in a little while, even to a Lord 
Raglan. I am not drawing upon my 
imagination, nor quoting from hearsay. 
I am relating a personal experience. 
During my long stay in Paris I have 
witnessed three executions —that of 
De la Pommeraye, who poisoned his 
mistress; that of Troppmann, who 
murdered the Kinck family (of eight) ; 
and of Michael Campi, who killed a 
poor rhymester in the Rue du Regard. 
After Pommeraye’s execution I was ill 
for a week; after Troppmann’s the 
effect of the scene wore off in three 
days ; after Campi’s I ceased to think 
about it in four-and-twenty hours. 
Then I considered that my education 
in that direction had gone far enough, 
and made a vow that no power on earth 
should draw me to the Place de la Ro- 
quette again. At the same time I have 
an idea that only few men know where 
to stop—that they regard their grow- 
ing imperviousness as a sign of mental 
force, and are apt to pride themselves 
upon it. This applies to the educated 
as to the uneducated, and it is an ascer- 
tained though not a generally known 
fact, that during 1792, 1793, and 1794, 
servants quarrelled with their masters 
for being obliged to come away from 
the Places de la Revolution et du Trone- 
Renversé after seeing ‘ only two heads 
roll into the sawdust.”’ 

It is equally certain that the majority 
of these Conventionnels, though dislik- 
ing priests, had no wish to undermine re- 
ligion, to prohibit public worship, and to 
shut up the churches. Here is a sufli- 
ciently signal proof of what I advance. 

At three o’clock A.M. on Sunday, the 
20th January, the three days’ delay 
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haps, of that hope in Baron de Batz of 
which I spoke just now—had been 
refused by a majority of seventy. Car- 
lyle, writing of this, remarks : ** Garat, 
the minister of justice, has to go to the 
Temple with this stern message. He 
ejaculates repeatedly, ‘Quelle commis- 
sion affreuse!’ Louis begs for a con- 
fessor, for yet three days of life to 
prepare himself to die. The confessor 
is granted; the three days, and all 
respite, are refused.”’ 

Unless I am vastly mistaken, the 
author means a good deal more there 
than he says. ‘The confessor is 
granted” is a very brief, nevertheless, 
double-edged, sentence. It implies a 
reluctant consent on the part of the 
Convention to afford the king the su- 
preme administrations of the Church. 
Iam the more confirmed in this view, 
seeing that Carlyle preserved a stony 
silence upon the particulars of Louis 
XVI.’s funeral, though these revela- 
tions would go far to prove that there 
was no systematic animus against reli- 
gion in general, or Catholicism in par- 
ticular. 

A few hours after Garat’s return 
from his terrible mission to the Tem- 
ple the Convention sent for M. Pica- 
vez, the vicar of the Madeleine, in 
order to entrust him with the execution 
of its orders relative to the burial of his 
Majesty Louis XVI. M. Picavez, not 
feeling equal to the painful task, pre- 
tended to be ill, and transferred the 
burden of this task to his curate, Fran- 
cois-Sylvain Renard, who, though even 
more deeply attached to the unhappy 
monarch than his vicar, dared not de- 
cline, lest the smail minority should 
clamor for a purely civil burial. The 
curate, therefore, accepted, and it is he 
who attested the devotional and rever- 
ential attitude of the mob around the 
grave. ‘I am bound to speak the 
truth,” he says. ‘This rabble, which 
but a short while ago made the air hid- 
eous with their vociferations, listened 
to the prayers for the repose of his 
Majesty’s soul with most respectful and 
religious silence.”’ 4 


1 Appendix to ‘“ Louis XVI.,” by Vicomte de 
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Nor is this all; four months later, 
on Corpus Christi Day, the Terror, 
though as yet not at its height, was 
nevertheless spreading. The rumor 
had gone forth that the Girondins were 
to be arrested, the tocsin sounded in 
every part of Paris, and the chances 
were that the authorities, in allowing 
the religious processions to take place, 
would risk a terrible butchery in the 
streets. That is, if we are to believe 
the historians. On the other hand, 
some of these in their search after his- 
torical mares’ nests, have not scrupled 
to assert that such was the very aim 
of the partisans and members of the 
Mountain. Well, there is not a parti- 
cle of evidence in support of those 
assertions. Not only did the authori- 
ties not oppose the processions, the 
decorating of the houses on the route, 
the erecting of lighted altars in the 
streets, but they, as it were, co-oper- 
ated in the whole by issuing minute 
directions to the police who, in their 
subsequent reports, testified to the ad- 
mirable conduct of the people, the 
excellent order prevailing throughout, 
and the religious sentiments of the 
majority. ‘‘I noticed a good many of 
the working classes taking part in the 
local processions, and especially the 
wives of some sans-culoties,’”’ writes one 
of the inspectors. ‘‘In the Rue Saint- 
Martin the procession started from the 
Church of Saint-Leu. Our fellow- 
townsmen belonging to the markets 
had clubbed together to decorate the 
church and the surrounding buildings. 
People flung themselves on _ their 
knees ; every one approved of the cere- 
mony, and I have heard no expressions 
of disapproval.’’ 4 

After all, there was no reason, 
though, why an infidel or a group of 
infidels, not of genius, but merely of 
strong will, should not have wielded as 
great an influence on a certain section 
of the masses as a number of non-mili- 
tant priests over another section, espe- 
cially if they, the former, possessed 


1 The report itself is in the National Archives, 
and is quoted by M. Maggiolo in the Revue de la 
Révolution, edited by MM. Ch, d’Héricault and 
Gustave Bord. July, 1886, 
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means equal to those of the latter of 
bringing home their doctrines. ‘* Why 
can’t I make a national god, seeing 
that the Abbé Siéyés is making a na- 
tional religion ;”’ stutters Camille Des- 
moulins at the dinner-table of Mailhe, 
the perfumer, where he is seated be- 
tween Sebastien Mercier of ‘*‘ Nouveau 
Paris ” fame and Retif de la Bretonne. 
‘‘ Why indeed?” echo Hébert, Chau- 
mette and others to whom the idea 
appeals, not as the death-blow to Ca- 
tholicism, but as the germ and means 
of a theocracy likely to benefit the auto- 
crats of the Revolution. We are living 
in a less credulous atmosphere than that 
of the end of the eighteenth century, 
and England is reputed to be the last 
stronghold of Christianity of all shades. 
Well, let the government authorize 
some foremost atheist to hold services 
in St. Paul’s or Westminster, accompa- 
nied by the pomp, music, and adjuncts 
at the disposal of the clergy of the 
Church of England, let them place no 
restrictions on the expression of opin- 
ions, by means of speech, or song, and 
the results will be the same as those 
witnessed at the festivals of the God- 
dess of Reason at Notre-Dame and 
Saint-Eustache in 1793. Owing to our 
liquor laws and to our less exuberant 
animal spirits there would be no drink- 
ing and very little of choregraphic ex- 
hibitions inside the buildings, but a 
great deal more rough horseplay. The 
crowds attending such services would, 
however, no more represent rational- 
ism in its widest sense than the smug 
aud snug Sunday congregations repre- 
sent true Christianity ; than the ruf- 
fians of both sexes, who danced the 
carmagnole on the tombs in the French 
fanes, and prepared the Paschal com- 
munion on their altars, by means of 
sausages and hams, represented the 
craving for emancipation from clerical 
thraldom, privileges, and exactions of 
revolutionary France. That, to my 
mind, is the light in which those 
scenes should be looked at; and if 
looked at in that light the year 1793 
becomes not a tragedy enacted by he- 
roes and giants or fiends in human 
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‘‘yabbled through” by a ‘scratch 
company’? of mere mummers, who as 
often as not mistake the meaning of 
the author. 

For the prompter and stage-manager 
of genius in one, the only man who 
had an absolutely correct idea of the 
author’s intention, that man was dead ; 
I am alluding to Mirabeau ; and he on 
whom the mantle might have fallen, 
who would have worn it with decency, 
if not with éclat, to use the French 
term—I mean Sylvain Bailly — was 
already as good as dead, because, like 
Hamlet, he had told these mummers 
“not to tear a passion to tatters.’ 
The rest were mediocrities ; there was 
not a great man, let alone a transcen- 
dent genius, among them. They were 
the worthy prototypes of the Freyci- 
nets, Floquets, Rouviers, Bourgeois, 
and the rest. The latter are not more 
corrupt than they were, the difference 
in their nepotism and collusion lies 
simply in the difference of their oppor- 
tunities. The men who _ inveighed 
against the luxury and extravagance of 
the courtiers of Louis XVI., and those 
who pilloried the excesses of Napoleon 


III.’s, speak absolutely the same lan- 


guage ; the modern adventurer dines 
at Bignon’s, Durand’s, or the Lion 
WOr; the Dantonists dined at Fév- 
rier’s, in the Galerie de Montpensier, 
at Beauvilliers’s, the latter’s neighbor 
in the Palais-Royal, or at Méot’s, in the 
Rue des Bons Enfants, the street in 
which was situated until a few months 
ago the unlucky post-office blown up by 
the dynamite of the so-called anarchist. 
It was at the first-named of these three 
traiteurs —the word restaurateur is of 
a later date — that Lepelletier de Saint- 
Fargeau was killed by Paris ; but Dan- 
ton himself preferred Beauvilliers’s, 
who had bought the leasehold of the 
three arcades in the Palais-Royal for 
the then enormous sum of 157,500 
francs, who was not only a past master 
in, but a professor of, the culinary art, 
and whose book, ‘* L’ Art du Cuisinier,”’ 
is even at present the chef’s gospel. 
“Our turn to enjoy life has come at 
last,” Danton exclaimed, one evening, 
at the termination of a repast, at which 
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the immaculate grandfather of the im- 
maculate president, in posse, of the 
Third Republic sat by his side. ‘* Our 
turn has come at last,” he repeated. 
‘¢ Sumptuous dwellings, exquisite cheer, 
delicious wines, silken garments and 
golden hangings, women who realize 
in the flesh the visions of one’s fairest 
dreams ; all these, and much more, are 
the reward of the force we have 
usurped or conquered, it comes to the 
same thing. They are ours, seeing that 
we are the stronger. After all, what 
does the Revolution mean? A battle, 
and nothing more ; and, therefore, the 
result of it should be that of all other 
battles— namely, the sharing of the 
spoil by the conquerors.”’ } 

On another occasion Barrére, with 
the handsome Hérault de Séchelles, his 
friend Vilate, and others, was dining in 
the Crimson Room at Méot’s. For an 
exact description of the various rooms 
at Méot’s and the orgies that took place 
there the reader had better consult 
Mercier’s ‘‘ Nouveau Paris.”? I feel 
like Alexandre Dumas fils when he 
was quoting the Bible. After having 
given sundry excerpts, he suddenly 
stopped. ‘And here the Lord said 
something which I dare not print,’’ he 
wrote. 

Barrére was sipping some of that 
matchless brandy which had been 
brought away during the sacking of 
Chantilly, and for which Méot charged 
sixty francs per bottle. Lifting his 
glass to his lips, he said, ‘“* The Con- 
trat Social is summed up by the people 
in one word— equality.” The gener- 
ous warmth of the liquor had the effect 
of making him communicative, and in 
another moment or so he went on. 
“The right thing would be to burn 
every library. Posterity will have no 
need of any literature but the history of 
the Revolution and its laws. But for 
the great fires, which, curiously enough, 
repeat themselves at almost regular in- 
tervals, the world would in a short time 
be nothing but a world of paper.”’ 


1 Histoire de la Révolution, by Louis Blane. 
Louis Blanc had the note from Godefroi Cavaignac, 
who had it from his father, the deputy for the 
department of the Lot at the Convention, 
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Is it a wonder, then, that among 
things prescribed and destroyed by the 
unreasoning rabble, books took the 
foremost place, that Ameilhon presided 
at the burning of six hundred and fifty- 
two cases of priceless manuscripts be- 
longing to the Royal Library; is it 
surprising that Chabot said that he did 
not like savants ; that a certificate of 
** civism’’ was withheld from the mak- 
ers of books ; that Dumas told Lavoi- 
sier, ‘‘ The republic has no need of 
professors of chemistry.’”’ And but 
for the fact of some one informing the 
Paris Commune that books might be 
converted into glue, and another one 
telling them that Citoyenne Simon had 
found the means of effacing the print 
while preserving the paper, there would 
not have been a single volume left in 
Paris. 

The decrees suppressing the monas- 
teries and religious orders had had the 
effect of bringing upon the scene the 
second-hand booksellers, ‘‘ who smelt 
plunder from afar ;”’ and though these 
decrees — promulgated four years be- 
fore the period of which we are treating 
—had forbidden the dispersion of the 
collections of books, not one, but a 
score of libraries went to the hammer 
at the Hotel Bullion, the names of such 
monasteries having been effaced from 
the tomes by means of chemicals. At 
the Cordeliers, the chapel of which 
subsequently became the club founded 
by Danton and Marat — the forerunner 
of the Club des Jacobins —the price- 
less volumes were disposed of by 
weight, several tons ata time. At the 
sale of the libraries of those who had 
fled across the frontier, and at the 
booksellers’ stalls, the morocco bind- 
ings embossed with the crests and arms 
of the former owners were ruthlessly 
hacked away by the sabre of some 
national guard ; if the flyleaf or title- 
page contained a dedication to a noble 
patron, or an emblem reminding one of 
the ancient régime, it was torn off with- 
out compunction. And the Vandals, 
not content to wreak their private spite 
in private, clamored for a law that 
would enable them to do so publicly. 
Some enlightened members of the Con- 
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vention protested, and the law did not 
pass ; in fact, the contrary of it was 
passed, a decree forbidding such mutila- 
tion on the severest penalty ; but it 
was all in vain — Vandalism continued, 
and the art-furniture of France in pos- 
session of private individuals, which a 
twelvemonth before the outbreak of 
the Revolution was estimated by an 
expert at sixty millions sterling — those 
matchless marbles, bronzes, hangings, 
clocks, etc., for the preservation of 
which some nobles, according to Ri- 
varol, did not hesitate to risk their 
lives by remaining in Paris — bade 
fair to disappear altogether. Cunning 
greed became the prompter and accom- 
plice of fanatical ignorance, and the 
first use the Jews made of their newly 
recovered civil rights was to strip the 
land that had made them free, of its 
art-treasures. But in the race between 
rapacity and destruction, the latter 
often won by a head, as at Nancy, 
where the ‘“‘dealers’’ just arrived in 
time to see the destroyers perform their 
choregraphic evolutions round a bon- 
fire made up of £12,000 worth of pic- 
tures ; as at Verdun, where the flames 
of a similar blaze were fed with the 
matchless heirlooms garnered there for 
nine centuries. Not even a bust of 
inoffensive Linnzeus was safe, for a 
rapscallion discovered in it a likeness to 
a print of Charles IX. ; at Passy the 
rabble shattered a collection of mytho- 
logical bas-reliefs, because they mistook 
the heroes of Olympus for Christian 
saints ; in Paris a clock belonging to 
Camille Desmoulin’s father-in-law was 
mercilessly destroyed, because its hands 
were shaped like flewrs-de-lis ; at the 
castle of Anet a large bronze stag was 
nigh meeting with a similar fate, be- 
cause the mob opined that it repre- 
sented the noble’s “right of the 
chase.’”? The frenzy against ornament, 
decoration, and furniture attained a 
degree such that at the sale of les biens 
nationaux (read, the confiscated estates 
of the nobles) the furniture was thrown 
in. 

Henceforth it became positively dan- 
gerous to pronounce the word royal or 





king, and especially the name of any 
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monarch who had reigned in France. 
The innocent king of ** Twelfth Night ”’ 
was suppressed, and the nomenclature 
of ‘“‘the devil’s picture boards ”’ thor- 
oughly revised. For a little while 
the king of diamonds and of clubs be- 
came indiscriminately the “ executive 
power”? of diamonds or the “‘ veto”’ of 
clubs, but the card manufacturers, 
Urbain Jaume and Jean-Demosthéne 
Dugoure, averred in Le Journal de 
Paris (March, 1793) that “a staunch 
Republican, even when playing a game, 
ought not to use expressions which 
constantly remind all his hearers of a 
state of despotism and inequality.” 
Hence, they inform all and sundry that 
for the future the products manufac- 
tured by them will bear entirely new 
titles, the tyrants will become genii, 
their consorts “ liberties ”’ jacks ** equal- 
ities,’ and aces “laws.” The term, 
‘¢ reine-abeille,”’ the term applied to the 
unique honey-bee in the hive by French 
naturalists, was changed into ‘ l’abeille 
pondeuse.”? Citizens whose name hap- 
pened to be Leroi (king) were invited 
to change it into Laloi (law), and the 
sight of a king, even under adverse cir- 
cumstances, grated so terribly upon the 
patriots’ nerves that one day a shop 
was sacked in the Palais-Egalité be- 
cause iis window contained an engrav- 
ing of Charles I. on the scaffold. 
Nowhere did the objection to words 
quasi-distinctive of the old régime be- 
come so tyrannical as in the playhouse. 
The slightest allusion to the monarchy 
provoked a disturbance, nay, a riot, 
which nine times out of ten had to be 
quelled by the intervention of the au- 
thorities. Cliton, in Corneille’s ** Men- 
teur,’’ says :— 
Elle loge 4 la place et se nomme Lucréce. 
Quelle place? . . . Royale. 


The last word had scarcely left the 
actor’s lips when the house rose at him 


as one man. ‘Tl n’y a plus de Place 
Royale ; c’est la Place des Piques,” 
they howled, and, in spite of metre and 
everything else, the line had there and 
then to be repeated, as corrected by the 
audience. 

Racine’s lines, — 
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Détestables flatteurs, présent le plus fu- 
neste 
Que puisse faire aux rois la colére funeste ! 
provoked a perfect storm. The imagi- 
nation of the patriots took fire, and at 
the same time suggested instantaneous 
alteration. The dullest simply pro- 
posed the substitution of homme for 
aux rois, others voted for le peuple ; 
the more prudent opined that hélas 
would scan as well, and finally the 
matter was settled by a witty journal- 
ist who dictated : — 
Détestables flatteurs, présent le plus fu- 
neste 
Que .. . mais lisez Racine et vous saurez 
le reste ! 
And the actors repeated the words 
without wincing, for some had come to 
the conclusion long ago that their art 
could sink no lower than it had sunk, 
while others were, before everything, 
patriots. Kotzebue tells us that one 
evening in ‘* Le Procés de Socrate,”’ 
he noticed pipes lying on the mantel- 
piece of the prison of the philoso- 
pher.! Even Talma, the great Talma, 
had in many instances to truckle to the 
scum. Posterity will, however, find 
‘“‘extenuating circumstances”? in the 
fact that for once “ good came out of 
evil,” and that it owes to this truckling 
‘**the Comédie-Frangaise of to-day.” 
And those of the old Comédie-Fran- 
caise—of the Odéon of after years 
—who refused thus to truckle were 
shipped off to prison en masse in the 
early evening of the 3rd September, 
1793, for having represented, on the 
night before, a piece of English origin 
—a version of our old friend Richard- 
son’s ** Pamela,”? “in which the En- 
glish government was held up to praise, 
the most moral maxims ‘placed’ on 
the lips of lords, while the Duke of 
York was ravaging the territory of the 
Republic.” There were thirty - one 
actors and actresses in all, only three 
of whom were released after a few 
weeks. The rest remained under lock 
and key for eleven months —in fact, 
until after the death of Robespierre. 
One of the lucky trio was another ac- 


1 Meine Flucht nach Paris im Winter 1790. 
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quaintance, though of more recent date 
than Richardson’s heroine. It was 
Mile. Lange, of ‘* Madame Angot’’ no- 
toriety, who had played the title-réle in 
Frangois de Neufchateau’s adaptation. 
From which it would seem that the 
Spartans of the Terror had an eye fora 
pretty actress as well as the Sybarites 
of the Directory. So the stern Clemen- 
ceau need not deny his connection with 
the Comédie-Frangaise ; he may take 
heart of grace. ‘‘ Everything that hap- 
pens has happened before,’ even in 
the best regulated of republics. 

To those who know the French, one 
of the remarkable features in the two 
great scandals of the Third Republic 
has been the apparent absence of a 
woman’s name from both the *‘ Caffarel 
affair ’’ and the ‘* Panama imbroglio.” 
I am not overlooking the part played 
by Madame Ratazzi and her fellow- 
adventuresses in the ‘‘ traffic in decora- 
tions,”’ but no stretch of the imagination 
could construe that part into a crime 
passionnel or a passion criminelle, as M. 
Bérard des Glajeux, the eminent presi- 
dent of the Assize Courts, would say. 
Gambetta, whose career bears more 
than an accidental likeness to that of 
Mirabeau, disappeared from the scene 
like Mirabeau when the régimes they 
had endeavored to establish were vir- 
tually very young, for —let there be no 
mistake —the Third Republic is not 
unlike agirl in her teens who, by virtue 
of a long dress, would make herself 
out to be older than she really is. 
Nominally, the Third Republic dates 
from the 4th September, 1870; virtu- 
ally, it dates from at least a year after 
the accession of Jules Grévy. Mira- 
beau’s death was accelerated, if not 
caused perhaps, by an imprudent sup- 
per party at Mile. Coulon’s, the dan- 
seuse ; Gambetta’s death was attributed 
to a wound received accidentally in his 
attempt to wring from a lady the pistol 
with which she intended to kill her- 
self. Mme. Léona Lévy may be, for 
all I know, dead, but I am not speak- 
ing without foundation. Be this as it 
may, no woman’s name was coupled 
with any of the successors of Mira- 
beau, no woman’s name is prominently 
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coupled with any of the successors of 
Gambetta —at least, not in the way I 
would suggest. M. Henri Brisson is 
reputed to be as chaste “by tempera- 
ment’? as Robespierre, without being 
a “libertine in imagination,’ as the 
latter was accused of being. M. de 
Freycinet is to all appearance as pure 
as driven snow ; he does not even pay 
an occasional visit to the green-room 
of the Comédie-Frangaise or le foyer de 
la danse at the Opéra, which in France 
is supposed to be a test of a man’s 
indifference to the blandishments of 
the fairer sex, though there must be 
exceptions, seeing that both MM. Flo- 
quet and Clemenceau go often, and 
that the former, at any rate, is voted 
‘‘above suspicion’’ as regards amour, 
amourache, amourette, or amouraille 
away from the conjugal roof. For both 
he and M. Ferry have married into a 
family, one might almost say a dynasty 
—that of the Risler-Kestners — qui ne 
badine pas avec Vamour, either in the 
sense of Alfred de Musset, or in any 
other sense. Mme. Floquet made use 
recently of the expression, ‘‘ Republi- 
can nobility.” She was as justified in 
doing this as some New England fam- 
ilies would be in using the words ‘ Pu- 
ritan nobility.” The Risler-Kestners 
are both Puritan and republican.  Al- 
lowing for certain differences, Mmes. 
Floquet and Ferry remind one of Mme. 
Necker. If we are to believe the late 
—though still living — Mme. Clemen- 
ceau, her husband is the galantin of 
the Third Republic, as Barrére was 
the galantin of the Terror. Barrére 
said soft nothings to the fair petition- 
ers that crowded his ante-chamber. 
He smiled on them, promised to look 
after their welfare, pretended to be 
moved by their looks and tears, and 
played with love as a kitten plays with 
a ball of knitting wool. M. Rouvier 
is a widower, the widower of Mme. 
Claude Vignon, who had been married 
‘spiritually ” to Elliphas Lévy, one of 
the latter-day apostles of Saint-Simon- 
ism. Mme. Rouvier, before and after 
her marriage, aspired to the réle of a 
Mme. Roland in the Third Republic. 
Those who know aver that she would 
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not have made even a “ decent under- 
study,” yet M. Rouvier still mourns 
her loss, and, unlike Mr. Graves, in 
‘‘Money,” refuses to be drawn into 
the net of any Lady Franklin who 
would fain console him for the absence 
of his “‘sainted Maria.’’ M. Quesnay 
de Beaurepaire has the reputation of a 
Fouquier-Tinville, i.e., invulnerable to 
woman’s charms. There are several 
Marats who have their Jane Evrards, 
and an equal number of Dantons whose 
wives are not even mentioned. Both 
indulged in orgies now and then; they 
had no “love affair’? which influenced 
their actions. Their successors have 
taken their cues from them, at any 
rate, apparently. M. Lozé, the prefect 
of police, has his prototype in the noto- 
rious General Santerre, who, like him, 
waged relentless war not only against 
dogs, but also cats, but who left the 
houris of the Palais- Egalité. unmo- 
lested, and wanted to apply the Mal- 
thusian doctrine ‘‘ with a vengeance ”’ 
to the canine and feline inmates of the 
capital only. 

So far the resemblance between the 
men of the two periods. Mirabeau 
was known to have accepted money 
from Marie Antoinette, Danton was 
suspected of having done the same. 
If Gambetta accepted no money from 
Louis Napoleon, it was probably be- 
cause none was offered. Those who 
will refer to his speech at Belleville in 
February (or March), 1870, will have 
no difficulty in arriving at the conclu- 
sion that the future dictator would 
have become a minister under the Em- 
pire—if the Empire had lived—as 
Mirabeau would have become the 
Emiie Ollivier of the constitutional 
monarchy under Louis XVI. Robes- 
pierre, the incorruptible, was proved 
to have trafficked with a journal, Le 
Défenseur de ia Constitution, as the in- 
corruptible M. de Freycinet is suspected 
of having trafficked with Le Télégraphe. 
If the “giants”? of the Terror did not 
blackmail Panama companies, it was 
because there were no such companies 
to blackmail ; as I have said, the differ- 
ence of their corruptibility lies in the 
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The scum of the Terror constituted 
itself the censor of stage plays and 
was abetted by a Santerre, or some- 
thing of the kind; the scum of the 
Third Republic in its second decade 
constitutes itself the censor at the 
Comédie-Frangaise, and with a Lissa- 
garay at its head, hounds “‘ Thermidor ”’ 
off the stage, and the authorities are 
powerless to reinstate the piece. Dur- 
ing the Terror there were in the Palais- 
Egalité thirty-one gambling - houses, 
and citizen Charon, the spokesman of 
the Commune, estimated the number 
of “hells”? in Paris at four thousand. 
There were ‘tripots’? on every rung 
of the socialladder. Anarcharsis Clootz 
proposed to establish a ‘‘ Redoute ”’ in 
Paris similar to that at Spa, Venice, 
and Geneva. Not many months ago 
the Café de la Paix virtually attempted 
to establish a ‘hell’? by means of a 
billiard-table. It was done too openly, 
that is why it failed. There are more 
than four thousand hells in Paris now. 
Enough, for the deeper one goes, the 
more one is reminded of Alphonse 
Karr’s ‘‘ Plus ga change, plus c’est la 
méme chose.”? Even the struggle be- 
tween the Jacobins and the Girondins 
is represented in a way in the Chamber 
of Deputies to-day, and M. Godefroi 
Cavaignac might become a Robespierre 
if he had the chance. What a magnifi- 
cent opportunity he would have of 
sending to the guillotine a president 
with the name of Carnot ! 

ALBERT D. VANDAM. 


From The Gentleman’s Magazine. 
BUSSACO IN 1810. 

EXTRACTS FROM THE DIARY OF A CAR- 
MELITE FRIAR.! 


THE great misfortune which hap- 
pened at Almeida? was soon known all 


1 Diary of Events at the Convent of Bussaco in 
September and October, 1810. Written by José 
de S. Silvestre, friar of the convent and eye-witness 
of all that occurred. Translated, by the kind per- 
mission of Senhor J. Martins de Carvalho, owner 
of the original manuscript. 

* The explosion of the powder magazine, which 
caused the death of five hundred persons and the 
surrender of the fortress to the French. 
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over Portugal, and on August 31, 1810, 
the French army, commanded by Mas- 
sena, continued its march in the direc- 
tion of Viseu. 

The Anglo-Portuguese forces under 
the English general, Lord Wellington, 
were encamped on the slopes of the 
Estrella Mountains, but, not being 
strong enough to oppose the French 
advance, they retired as far as the 
bridge of Murcella ; and so rapidly was 
this movement effected that nothing 
was heard of it at Bussaco until just 
before the troops began to arrive. 

On the afternoon of September 20, 
one of Lord Wellington’s aides-de-camp 
knocked at our gate, and the moment 
it was opened he said, ‘‘I wish to see 
the convent at once. The general- 
commandiug-in-chief slept last night at 
Lorvao, and will be here to-morrow 
about this hour. The French are 
already at Tondella,”’ 

Having first told the prior, we showed 
the officer over the convent. He se- 
lected the best of the unoccupied rooms 
for the general, and ordered it to be 
whitewashed and scrubbed ; then, after 


drinking some wine, he set off in great 


haste for Lorvao. Orders were given 
to prepare all the other rooms, and the 
day ended with much alarm on our part 
at the prospect of having to put up with 
such things as had never before been 
heard of in this convent. 

The advance of the French being 
confirmed the following day, the prior 
gave orders for the administration of 
the holy sacrament, that the conse- 
crated wafer might be consumed, and 
no irreverence be suffered by the great 
God whom we adore day and night. 

At 8 A.M. the quartermaster-general 
arrived, and gave in a list of fifty offi- 
cers for whom it was necessary to find 
quarters. This list was signed by the 
commander-in-chief and was accom- 
panied by an order not to supply any 
further accommodation without instruc- 
tions from him. The English troops 
then began to appear, and their num- 
bers: increased so fast that in an hour 
the convent and grounds were crowded 
with officers and baggage. The general 
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arrived about the same time and was 
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shown his room ; but though it was the 
best he objected to it because it had 
only one door, and chose another which 
had two doors but was not so well 
lighted; this one he ordered to be 
scrubbed, and while it was drying he 
inspected the ground and roads as far 
as Mortagua. 

The officers of the staff took posses- 
sion of all the cells except that of 
brother Antonio dos Anjos, which no 
one would have because he had filled 
it with all the potsherds, rags, and old 
iron he could pick up. The prior also, 
from motives of policy, was allowed to 
remain undisturbed. 

While the convent was thus occupied 
the friars slept in the church, sacristy, 
library, pantry, and wherever they 
could find room. The cloisters were 
invaded by persons of all sorts and con- 
ditions—an event which had never 
happened since their foundation ; and 
the general having given orders that 
the bells should not be rung during the 
night, we had to assemble for matins at 
eight o’clock in the evening. 

During his stay at the convent Lord 
Wellington got up at 5 A.M. ; at seven 
he went out to inspect the camp and 
troops, returning about 4 P.M., and 
dined at five. He sent us a message 
not to be alarmed, as he would let us 
know as soon as it was necessary to 
leave. The prior, however, to be on 
the safe side, ordered the oldest friars 
to set out at once, and despatched a 
cart laden with valuables to Coimbra. 

About midday on the 23rd the noise 
of firing near Mortagua announced the 
approach of the enemy, and burning 
houses could be seen in the same direc- 
tion. The English officers watched what 
was happening, and seemed very sad. 

The firing continued next day, but 
with little effect, as only our outposts 
were engaged, and the main body con- 
tinued to retreat. 

A large number of peasants were en- 
gaged in making a broad road along the 
crest of the ridge in the direction of 
Murcella, and in repairing the one 
which passed through the convent 
grounds, so that artillery might ascend 
without difficulty. 
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On the 25th the French advanced to 
Moura, a village not more than half a 
league distant ; there they halted and 
detached forces which took possession 
of the heights on both our flanks. The 
allied army responded to this move- 
ment by taking up a position along the 
summit of the range on each side of 
the convent. The hilltops were occu- 
pied by artillery, and a battery was 
placed within our grounds, so as to 
command the Sulla gate in case the 
enemy effected an entrance. The wall 
on both sides of this gate was knocked 
down to half its original height, and 
loopholed for musketry. Two regi- 
ments were held in readiness to repel 
any attack, and a barrier of oak-trees 
was placed on the outside ; so that we 
were prepared for anything that might 
happen, though in the end none of 
these defences were required. 

The regular life of the convent was 
entirely interrupted by the many dis- 
turbances around us. 

On the morning of the 26th the gen- 
eral ordered all his baggage to be re- 
moved. This caused us great alarm, 
and some of the friars made ready to 
leave. At midday, however, the bag- 
gage was brought back, and the gen- 
eral ordered dinner. This comforted 
us a little. 

The French appeared in large num- 
bers on the opposite hills, and gradu- 
ally drew nearer. One column marched 
into Moura, and others occupied the 
neighboring pine woods. At 2 P.M. 
our artillery and riflemen opened fire, 
the latter from the slopes of the hills. 
This continued for a couple of hours 
with but little effect, except that an 
English general was severely wounded. 
The following day Lord Wellington 
asked for a stretcher, from which we 
concluded that the wounded man had 
either died or was so ill that he could 
not be taken to Coimbra in any other 
way. 

Before daybreak on the 27th the 
French army was in motion, and, ad- 
vancing rapidly under cover of a dense 
fog, they broke our line near Santo An- 
tonio do Cantaro; but, another regi- 
ment coming to our assistance, the gap 
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was closed, and all who had passed 
through were either killed or taken 
prisoners. 

The other French division occupied 
the village of Sulla, and had ascended 
the height until close to our batteries, 
when the fog lifted and allowed them 
to be clearly seen. Owing to a hot fire 
from our artillery a great part of this 
column retreated rapidly down the hill, 
and our riflemen hissed them loudly, 
which caused much amusement to 
those who heard it. The firing was 
continued on both sides until 4 P.M. 

The following morning, after having 
confessed and said mass, I went out 
with another priest to see the battle. 
At the door we met a peasant weeping 
bitterly. I asked him what was the 
matter, and he replied in a broken 
voice, ‘‘ Don’t you see those wounded 
Frenchmen ?”’ On looking down the 
hill I saw the men he pointed out, and 
indeed they were in such a miserable 
condition that, without wishing it, my 
own tears began to fall. One of them 
was shot through both cheeks, blood 
ran out of his mouth, and some of it 
had clotted on his lips —he could not 
speak a word. The others were not so 
badly hurt, except four or five who had 
lost so much blood that they trembled 
with cold. The English made a large 
fire and laid them round it. I hurried 
away from the place, not being able to 
bear the sight of so much misery. 

On the summit I found the surgeons 
busy with our wounded, who, though 
numerous, were not in so bad a state as 
the Frenchmen. I went further on, 
hoping to see something of the fight ; 
but in this I was disappointed, as the 
enemy’s bullets swept the top of the 
ridge and obliged the regiments not 
actually engaged to keep on the oppo- 
site slope. 

On my return to the convent a sol- 
dier ‘took me to see a French general 
named Simon, who had been made 
prisoner, and had three bullet wounds 
in his face.1 His secretary, who was 


1“ At the battle of Bussaco, when Massena made 
the blunder of delivering a front attack on Lord 
Wellington’s army, posted on a height very diffi- 
cult of access, poor General Simon, wishing to 
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with him, had escaped unhurt. Lord 
Wellington gave orders that they 
should be treated with the greatest con- 
sideration, and an English officer gave 
up his room to them. Next morning, 
when their baggage was sent for, Mas- 
sena delivered it at once, and the gen- 
eral’s wife took advantage of this 
opportunity to join him. 

The Rifles suffered greatly, as they 
were not relieved, and had to sustain the 
enemy’s fire the whole day, throughout 
which they showed great bravery. 
One of their captains told me that if 
they had three such days not a man 
would escape. Though no great num- 
ber were killed the wounded were very 
numerous, and at night eighty carts 
were loaded with those who, after hav- 
ing their wounds dressed, had been 
brought into the convent yard. We 
gave them wine and whatever else they 
asked for. One thing surprised us 
immensely, and this was that although 
many were dying and others were in 
great danger, yet none asked to be con- 
fessed, nor did they speak of Jesus, as 
is so natural and right for an afflicted 
Christian to do. 

Beresford, whose headquarters were 
at Santa Eufemia, slept at night in our 
library, and the general, who had been 
taken prisoner, was sent to Coimbra 
with his wife and secretary. The artil- 
lery fire was continued on our side, but 
the enemy scarcely replied, and there 
was little bloodshed. Colonel Trant 
came to confer with Lord Wellington, 
and it was rumored that he was to take 
back reinforcements ; but this did not 
prove true, and in the evening he 





wipe out his fault and recover the time which he 

had lost to his promotion, dashed forward bravely | 
at the head of his brigade, cleared all the obstacles, | 
climbed the rocks under a hail of bullets, broke 

the English line, and was the first to enter the 

enemy’s entrenchments, There, however, a shot | 
fired point blank smashed his jaw, just at the mo- | 
ment when the English second line repulsed our | 
troops, who were hurled back into the valley with 

considerable loss. The unfortunate general was 

found lying in the redoubt among the dead and 

dying, with scarcely a human feature left. Wel- 

lington treated him with much kindness, and, as 

soon as he was fit to be moved, sent him as a pris- 

oner of war to England. Later on he was allowed 

to return to France, but his horrible wound did 

not permit him to serve again.” (Memoirs of the 

Baron de Marbot, 1892.) 
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started for some place beyond Agueda, 
where his militia were encamped. 

Towards 11 p.m. the French retired 
very quietly in the direction of Mor- 
tagua, then turned towards Boialro and 
struck the Oporto road at a point not 
guarded by our troops. An English 
officer commanding an outpost noticed 
the movement, though only by chance, 
as the night was very dark. On receiv- 
ing his report, the general instantiy got 
up, and at midnight set out with the 
whole army for Coimbra. He sent us 
notice that we should leave at once, and 
this advice was followed by all except 
Friars Ignacio, Antonio, and myself, 
It was very dark, and raining hard, so 
we put off starting until the morning. 

I arose very early to see what the 
troops were doing, and met several 
regiments retiring in great haste. 
When all had passed, we went to look 
at the French camp; but only some 
cavalry pickets, scattered at intervals 
along the road, were to be seen, and 
these gradually retired, until the last 
had disappeared. A squadron of En- 
glish cavalry had remained to watch 
their movements, and the commander 
now despatched a small force along the 
Mortagua road for the same purpose. 
Shortly after passing Moura this party 
came upon seventy wounded French- 
men, who had been abandoned by their 
comrades, and felt such pity for them 
that they mounted them on their 
horses and brought them back to the 
chapel of All Souls, which lies just 
outside our wall. This pious work 
occupied them the whole day. 

The English set fire to an immense 
quantity of powder, and the explosion 
caused great damage to our property ; 
it knocked down a wall immediately in 
front, uprooted trees, and broke a large 
window in the church. 

The vedettes retired early next 
morning, after charging us to give 
water to the Frenchmen who were in 
the chapel, to avoid the peasants who 
did nothing but rob and murder, and 
to bring in more wounded who were 
still lying in the wood. 

I started at once to see about these 
latter, and at my request two Portu- 
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guese officers accompanied me ; but on 
arriving at the Sulla gate they let me go 
on alone, saying it was too far; how- 
ever, near the village of Moura I met 
three men who agreed to go with me. 
A short distance further on we found 
twelve French soldiers lying close to 
the roadside. They were so badly hurt 
that not one of them could raise him- 
self ; some had their legs broken, and 
three of them were dying, worn out 
with pain and cold, with hunger and 
thirst. The moment they saw us they 
raised their hands to Heaven, sobbing 
and crying out, “*Oh, Mother of God! 
Mother of God! Water, for the love 
of God!” 1 asked the peasants who 
had come with me if they would go for 
water, and they replied most certainly 
not —that it was not likely they were 
going to do good to their enemies. 
Hurt by their inhumanity, I did all in 
my power to arouse feelings of com- 
passion in them, but in spite of my 
efforts they did not move a step, and I 
declared that as they would not help 
me I would go for the water myself. 
Taking some bottles which the men 
had brought with them, I started down 
the hillside. Seeing how determined I 
was they began to relent, and one of 
them went with me. On my return I 
distributed the water amongst the 
wounded, and as they had no food ex- 
cept some maize which grew close by, a 
peasant gave them a piece of black 
bread which he had in his pocket. I 
wished to take one of the soldiers back 
with me, but he had lost so much blood 
from a wound in his head, that even 
when leaning against me he was too 
weak to walk, and was so overcome by 
this slight exertion that he fell sense- 
less to the ground. Being unable to 
render further assistance I returned to 
the convent, and after midday again set 
out with a supply of water, bread, 
wine, and fish. I carried one of the 
wounded on a hand-cart as far as 
Moura, being helped by a poor old man 
from Labao. Two of the villagers had 
joined us, and I impressed on them 
that they should give the Frenchmen 
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four days afterwards, being driven to it 
by my constant importunity ; but by 
that time three of the unfortunate men 
had died. I helped to move the sur- 
vivors to a room where they had abun- 
dance of straw to lie on, and were 
supplied by us with food until they 
were able to join their comrades in the 
chapel. 

In the early morning of October 1 we 
were alarmed by the report that the 
French were at Villarica, a village not 
more than a quarter of a league distant. 
While discussing this news with the 
priest who had remained with me, the 
latter said he was at a loss to know 
how to get rid of the two officers I 
have already mentioned ; these were a 
captain of militia and a lieutenant of 
the rifles. It was now more than a 
week since they had introduced them- 
selves, with much show of friendship, 
and we were supporting them without 
being either their friends or debtors. 
After considering the matter, I said, 
*“T see how it can be done without 
offending them. As the French are at 
Villarica, let us give out that we wish 
to shut up the convent and leave this 
neighborhood, lest we fall into their 
hands ; we will then take a walk over 
the hills, and when it seems good to us 
we will return.’ He approved of my 
suggestion, for we had no intention of 
leaving the convent, having been 
warned that as soon as we did so it 
would be plundered by people from the 
neighboring villages, and possibly even 
the French might not treat us as badly 
as that. 

I went at once to the officers and 
told them to fetch whatever belonged 
to them, as we intended to close the 
convent and could not allow any one to 
remain inside. As they did not wish 
to leave they began to argue the point, 
saying that the French would not come 
here, that they were not even at Vil- 
lariga, and that the boy who had spread 
the report ought to be well beaten. My 
reply was that they should get ready 
immediately, as most decidedly we were 
going to shut up the convent and take 





water, and, if possible, take them to 
some place of shelter. 





refuge in a safer place. When the 


This they did! farm servants heard this they declared 




















that it was not possible for them to go 
with us, as they were engaged in bak- 
ing bread and could not leave it. I 
told them secretly of my plan, which 
they applauded, for they also were tired 
of these officers, who did nothing but 
collect all the powder and muskets they 
could lay hands on, while they ate and 
drank at our expense ; they therefore 
threw their coats over their shoulders 
and urged us tg depart without delay. 
The officers said we must breakfast 
first, but I replied, ‘‘ There is no time 
for that; take a sip of wine and noth- 
ing more. Let us get away from here 
at once.” 

While they harnessed an old horse 
to carry the things they had collected, 
I went to the cellar to have a drink of 
wine, but was interrupted by the noise 
of horses outside. I shut the door 
quickly and went to the yard gate 
whence I saw a number of cavalry ‘sol- 
diers advancing towards me. At first 
sight I took them for English, but on 
looking more closely at their shakos I 
saw they were French. They marched 
slowly past without addressing a word 
to me, at which I was much surprised. 
In the middle of the troop were three 
officers, who beckoned to me, and when 
I got near, one of them took off his 
shako and bowed politely. He then 
said, ‘‘ We have come to take charge of 
the stores of food which the English | 
left behind.” 

“The English left nothing here but 
a large quantity of powder, to which 
they themselves set fire when the last 
party evacuated the place,’ I replied. 

‘¢ At what hour did this take place ? ”’ 
he inquired. 

** At night,’? I answered ; then they | 
laughed because they saw that I was | 
speaking the truth, for they had heard | 
the explosion. They further asked if 


there were any troops in the woods and | 
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been told so. I assured them that it 
was not the case and that they had 
been deceived. On this they remarked, 
‘*'To-morrow another French officer 
will come here to find out whether you 
speak the truth.’’ These words caused 
me no little uneasiness, and I said to 
the officer, ‘If you will dismount I 
will show you over the whole con- 
vent.’’ He was quite pleased, and told 
me that I need not be in the least anx- 
ious, as they had no intention of harm- 
ing either our persons or property and 
would give us an official document 
which would ensure us good treatment 
in case any more French troops should 
visit the convent. 

My comrade the priest and the two 
persons we had planned to get rid of 
now joined me. The licutenant was at 
once made prisoner, but was allowed to 
retain his sword. The other officer es- 
caped notice, as he was not in uniform 
and had torn the gold lace off his cap 
without being seen. 

I was again asked what provisions 
we had, and replied that the dough was 
ready to be baked and that there was a 
little corn and wine, which I showed 
them. They thereupon asked for 
sacks, which having been brought, they 
|sent some bushels of corn, a great 
|pitcher of wine, a basket of maize 
bread, and fifty salt codfish to the sol- 

diers who had remained near the 
‘chapel where the wounded still lay. 

| One of the officers chanced to notice 
a large iron bolt on the door of the oil- 
|store, which he requested should be 
| opened at once, thinking something 
| valuable was hidden there. The first 
thing he saw inside was a basket of 
very salt mackerel ; of these he gave 
'some to a soldier who was standing by, 
‘and ordered others to be cooked with 
‘all haste. I told him they were much 
too salt, and that without being first 





how many friars there were in the con- | soaked in water they were not fit to eat. 


vent. I told them that no troops re- 


He replied that it did not matter, he 


mained, and that there were only three | wished to have them cooked at once. 


friars here, all the others having left in| 


accordance with orders received from 
the English general. 

They still insisted that there must be 
large stores of food here, as they had 





His attention was so entirely taken up 


'with the fish that, without examining 
any further, he asked me to show them 
the way to the dining-room and to send 
them something to eat. 


I explained 
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that, as there was not anything ready, 
they would have to wait until our usual 
midday dinner. This they declared was 
quite out of the question, as at that 
hour they were to meet the general at 
Coimbra; adding that they preferred 
their food underdone, like the English. 

We gave them maize bread, as the 
other was not yet baked, wine, eggs, 
fruit, and the aforesaid mackerel. 
While at table they asked for port 
wine, cheese, and preserved fruit, but 
were satisfied with my assurance that 
we had none of these luxuries. 

As they were finishing their meal an 
orderly came to say that a number of 
armed peasants were collecting outside 
our walls. The officers sent me to rea- 
son with them, and recommend them to 
go home again, cultivate their fields, 
and leave fighting to be done by sol- 
diers. I begged that the orderly might 
come with me, and we went together 
as far as the gate, where he asked me 
to wait while he spoke to his compan- 
ions, who had remained near the 
chapel. Presently he returned and 
said it was all a mistake and no peas- 
ants were to be seen. 

Having made his report to the offi- 
cers he rejoined me, and begged me to 
pour a little wine into his bottle ; this I 
consented to dco, but immediately the 
cellar door was opened all the other 
soldiers crowded in. I ordered them to 
go out, but they objected to do so until 
their bottles were also filled. On this 
I shouted in an angry voice to one of 
the farm lads, ‘‘ Call one of the officers 
to drive out these men!” Hearing 
this they began to go, but sadly. The 
captain came and cleared the place in 
an instant, and I at once locked the cel- 
lar door. Our visitors asked for some 
food to take with them, and we gave 
them four fowls and two partridges. 
They begged us to supply the wounded 
with bread, wine, and broth ; to protect 
them from the peasants, and that one 
of us should stay with them at night. 
A lay brother and a servant slept for 
two nights in the chapel, but the for- 
mer did not go any more, because the 
wounded men themselves said that the 


servant was sufficient. 
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On our way te the gate a soldier 
came to say that he had found arms 
and ammunition in one of the servants’ 
rooms. He then went back again and 
broke up six guns, emptied out a keg 
of powder in the yard, and threw all 
the cartridges he could find into a bowl 
of water. Just as the force was about 
to march some one called out that a 
certain person amongst the bystanders 
was a captain. Hearing this one of the 
officers asked him if it was true, on 
which he turned pale, not knowing 
what to reply. We explained that he 
really was a captain, but only of militia, 
and had no men under his command. 
They said to him, ‘‘ We must take you 
with us.’ He did all in his power to 
avoid going, even saying that my com- 
panion was his cousin and he could not 
leave him, but the priest replied, ‘‘ Go, 
go; do as these gentlemen wish,” so 
he was obliged to accompany them. 

I now begged them to give me the 
document they had promised, and hav- 
ing been provided with ink and paper, 
they handed it to me written as fol- 
lows : — 


Au nom de l’humanité. 

Je prie et supplie tous les militaires 
francois qui viendront au Couvent Bussaco, 
de ne rien exiger ni des péres ni des pay- 
sans des villages voisins. Soixante blessés 
francois seroient victimes de la moindre 
violence. Ces péres ce sont obligés a 
fournir des vivres aux blessés jusqu’au 
moment de I’évacuation. 

Le ler d’ octobre, 1810. 
. .. offf au 3me régt. d’ Hussares. 


They asked me for a written declara- 
tion which would satisfy the general 
that we had undertaken the care of the 
wounded, and I made it out in these 
words : — 


We, the friars of the Convent of Bussaco, 
hereby certify that sixty wounded French 
soldiers have been under our care since the 
retreat of the English troops. We promise 
to continue to look after them, and to 
supply them with the best food we possess. 

Bussaco, 1st October, 1810. 


After saying that we might expect 
another detachment next day, they 
took leave of us with the same courtesy 
they had shown on their arrival, and 











returned by the road along which they 
came, the two prisoners having to ac- 
company them on foot. These French 
did not demand money from any one, 
nor were they in the least rude, 
although they found arms and ammuni- 
tion in the convent. 

Between eight and nine o’clock next 
morning, as I was standing at the gate 
of the courtyard, I saw some fifty sol- 
diers slowly ascending the hill. When 
they came near I advanced to meet 
them and handed one of the officers the 
document which had been given to me 
the previous day. After reading it and 
speaking to his comrades he returned 
it, saying that there was no need to be 
alarmed as they had only come to make 
a list of the wounded, whom they 
wished to move to the hospital. Hav- 
ing dismounted, and posted guards at 
the end of the courtyard and at the 
door leading to the convent, they ac- 
companied me to where the wounded 
were lying, and the whole party, con- 
sisting of a captain, lieutenant, sub-lieu- 
tenant, and a Spanish doctor, conversed 
with me by the way. 

Having examined the sick, the doc- 
tor asked for hot water to wash their 
wounds, and we returned to the con- 
vent to get it. On our arrival the lay 
brother came up to us, looking very 
pale, and said, ‘*The soldiers have 
done much damage to the church, and 
have even torn my waistcoat in looking 
for money.’’ When the officers joined 
us I told them what had occurred and 
took them to the church to prove my 
statement. They all appeared very 
sorry, but said nothing until I had 
tinished ; then they asked me if I could 
point out the culprits. My companion 
said that a sergeant who had come to 
his assistance knew who they were. 
He was accordingly sent for and or- 
dered to bring them in. After a short 
delay he returned with three soldiers 
who were without shakos, arms, or 
belts. The officers pointed out the 
damage they had done, and one of 
them beginning to deny his guilt, the 
lieutenant seized him by the collar and 
threw him backwards on to the steps of 
the high altar. A second also tried to 
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excuse himself, but the sub-lieutenant, 
snatching up a piece of board, gave 
him such heavy blows on his back that, 
fearing bloodshed inside the church, I 
caught hold of his arms and begged 
him to stop. The third culprit did not 
say a word, and escaped punishment, 
but he was as white as a sheet. The 
officers were profuse in their apologies 
and recommended me to write to the 
general, who would, without doubt, do 
all in his power to make amends for 
the outrage. 

After a pause the captain asked me 
whether, as a favor, the officers could 
be given just a little bread and wine. 
I replied ‘Certainly, sir,’? and led 
them to the dining-room, where we 
supplied them with the best food we 
had. One of them mentioned that he 
had not tasted bread for a month ; and 
when I inquired what they lived on, 
he said they were obliged to eat the 
same grain as was given to the horses, 
grinding it between their teeth as best 
they could. When they were ready to 
start, it was found that the peasant 
whom they had brought as a guide was 
lying on the ground and groaning in- 
cessantly. On being asked what was 
the matter he put his hand on his chest 
and declared that he was in such pain 
that he could not stand up. I sug- 
gested that the doctor should examine 
him, which he did, and then told me 
to make an infusion of elder-flowers. 
The other officers mounted, and laughed 
more and more as the man’s groans be- 
came louder. The fact was that he did 
not wish to return with them. Another 
peasant agreed to show the way, and 
they promised to send him back as 
soon as they could find any one to take 
his place. They then bade us adieu 
most politely and took the road which 
led across the summit of the hill. 
Scarcely were they out of sight when 
the sick man jumped up and asked, 
‘* Have those devils gone away? They 
jeered enough at me. May they have 
Barabbas for company!’’ At this we 
all burst out laughing, and he, hav- 
ing rapidly recovered from his illness, 
made off without saying good-bye to 


any one. 
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The French continued their march 
to Coimbra, and thence to Lisbon, so 
that we saw no more of them. 

During the time that our army had 
its headquarters here we provided beds 
for most of the officers, and divided 
all the bedding we possessed amongst 
them. A general who slept in the 
bishop’s chapel was lent a tablecloth, 
two brass lamps, and a great copper 
pitcher to hold water—all these we 
lost. Lord Wellington was given our 
best napkins and four dozen candles ; 
besides which, we supplied the endless 
demands made by the other officers. 
Even to the soldiers and fugitives we 
gave salt and whatever else we could 
spare. Quantities of our bread, cheese, 
wine, and oil were consumed by the 
troops, but when Lord Wellington sent 
a message that he would pay for it all, 
and begged to know what sum the 
prior wished for, the latter replied that 
the only thing he wished for was the 
peace of the realm. 

The loss and damage suffered by the 
convent was very great. Almost every- 
thing supplied to the officers had disap- 
peared, at least nothing remained that 
was of any value. Our maize was cut 
for the horses ; the soldiers and other 
people picked our beaxs as long as one 
remained ; our cabbages were taken, 
and the troops and camp-followers did 
not stint themselves in firewood, which 
they cut in our woods. Doorways were 
made in our walls, and, besides the 
plunder taken from the church by the 
French soldiers, a chapel was broken 
into and a chalice and some other 
things were stolen. 

When the French had retired into 
Spain, the English commander — Wil- 
son—encamped here for two days, 
and was supplied with everything he 
required for his bed and board. The 
soldiers were given bread and much 
besides ; yet in spite of this, they stole 
all our oranges, broke into our store- 
room and helped themselves to more 
bread, also wine, a basket of eggs, a 
tin of honey, and many other things 
to which they took a fancy. In fact, 
wherever they went they behaved as 
badly as, or worse than, the French. 
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These troops were militia; and 
whereas their conduct ought to have 
been better, it was far worse than that 
of the regulars. 

Colonel Trant had the wounded sent 
to Oporto soon after the capture of 
Coimbra. During the twenty days they 
remained here they were supported by 
us. As there were so many of them 
we were obliged to give only a small 
ration to each, so that all might have a 
share. However, but for us they would, 
undoubtedly, have died or been mur- 
dered by the peasants. 

Before Lord Wellington’s arrival no 
English came here, though they passed 
continually along the road close to the 
convent ; but after the battle the hith- 
erto unknown name of Bussaco became 
famous all over the country. Nota 
week now passes without a visit from 
English officers who are either going to 
or returning from the front, and all are 
enchanted with the place. These visits 
cause us great expense ; but if at last 
we obtain the peace and security which 
are as necessary and desirable as our 
very existence, we shall consider the 
money well spent. 

May the God of Hosts grant it to us 
without delay, for his glory and our 
joy! 

Translated by W. VIVIAN. 


From The Fortnightly Review. 
A PALACE IN THE STRAND. 

PROBABLY not one person out of a 
thousand of those who hurry along the 
busiest part of the Strand notices even 
the existence of a closed iron gate 
by the side of a public house opposite 
the Vaudeville Theatre. If you peer 
through the grating you will only see a 
dark, narrow court, now blocked up by 
the building operations on Lord Salis- 
bury’s estate, and you will have no 
difficulty in coming to the conclusion 
that this avenue, which has been grad- 
ually going down in the world for the 
last two centuries, is destined before 
very long to be blotted out altogether. 
For this was an important thoroughfare 
once, called Ivy Lane, one of the three 











public roadways by which the public 
had access from the Strand to the river 
and the boats, the other two being Mil- 
ford Lane and Strand Lane, the en- 
trance to which latter still exists, a 
mere passage, between two shops op- 
posite Catherine Street. Down the 
centre of Ivy Lane ran a brook, over 
which the roadway of the Strand was 
carried by a bridge called Ivy Bridge. 
This lane, which separates the library 
of the duchy of Lancaster from the city 
of Westminster, ran sloping down to 
the river between the garden walls of 
two of the great Strand palaces, which, 
erected, as they all were at first, by 
bishops, were subsequently grabbed by 
kings and courtiers for their own use. 
To the east stood, on the Savoy de- 
mesne, the house of the Bishop of 
Carlisle, which was granted to the 
Elizabethan Earl of Bedford, and sub- 
sequently came into possession, by ex- 
change, of Robert Cecil, afterwards the 
first Earl of Salisbury, second son of 
the great Burleigh, whose own house 
stood nearly opposite, on the site of 
Exeter Hall ; and on the west, covering 
all the space now occupied by the 
Adelphi as far as Coutts’s bank, there 
rose the ancient mansion which for 
centuries was the town palace of the 
prince-bishops of Durham, known to 
history as Durham Place. In the law- 
less times, when these mansions were 
first founded, it would have been dan- 
gerous for any but ecclesiastics to have 
resided outside of the protection af- 
forded by the City boundaries, and so 
it came about that all the way from the 
Temple to Whitehall, along the banks 
of the silent highway, which then was 
the principal thoroughfare of London, 
there ran a string of bishops’ palaces 
and religious foundations. Their out- 
houses and stable gates opened on to 
the rough country road we still call the 
Strand, a road which even in the time 
of Mary, we are told, was filthy and 
unseemly, and remained so, indeed, 
until the great nobles made these pal- 
aces their homes. Many books have 


been written about the Adelphi and its 
site, and Durham Place, which was by 
far the most important of the Strand 
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palaces until the Protector built Somer- 
set House, has come in for its full share 
of notice, but the writers upon the 
subject have copied each other with 
slavish fidelity, errors and all. The 
same set of facts and assumptions has 
invariably done duty in all descriptions 
of Durham Place. I wish in the pres- 
ent article to break new ground, and 
relate some hitherto unnoticed episodes 
in its history. Stow has not much to 
tell of Durham Place, except of the 
great festival of 1540, when the future 
rivals, Dudley and Seymour, with Poy- 
nings, Carew, Kingston, and Richard 
Cromwell challenged all Europe to a 
tourney, and held open house with 
regal lavishness for a week at Durham 
Place, lent to them for the purpose by 
the king, who rewarded each of them, 
moreover, with an income forever of a 
hundred marks a year and a house out 
of the plunder of the Hospital of St. 
John of Jerusalem. The State Papers 
now and again give us a ray of side 
light on the history of Durham Place. 
We know how Somerset granted it to 
Elizabeth for her life after he had be- 
headed his brother, who there had 
coined the doubloons with which he 
thought to bribe his way to the throne. 
We know on Somerset’s fall how jeal- 
ous Northumberland gave to the prin- 
cess the great unfinished palace of the 
dead Protector and took for his own 
town house Durham Place, in which, 
although it was nominally hers, she had 
never lived. We know something, but 
not much, of the fatuous splendor of 
Dudley’s life during the three years he 
lived here, of Jane Grey’s ill-starred 
wedding in the house, of the plotting 
of her father-in-law, verily a lath 
painted like a sword, and the weaker 
time-servers around him, to perpetuate 
their rule and confirm them in their 


| ill-gotten gains, of the pitiable crum- 


bling down of the house of cards when 
the supreme moment came, and how 
Northumberland went forth from the 
Tower to the scaffold, never to see 
Durham Place again, hoping in his 
craven soul, till the axe fell, that his 
abject recantation would purchase his 
worthless life. The Egerton Papers 
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(Camden Society) tell us somewhat in 
detail of the arbitrary expulsion of 
Raleigh from Durham Place, where, 
by the grace of his mistress, he had 
lived happily and splendidly for nearly 
twenty years. These facts and some 
others in the subsequent history of the 
house are recited by every writer who 
has touched upon the subject, and I 
have no desire to repeat at length inci- 
dents which are already’ well known. 
One error into which most writers have 
falien has been to jump at the conclu- 
sion that whenever recorded history is 
silent on the subject of Durham Place, 
the house reverted to the possession of 
the See of Durham. Such does not 
appear to me to have been the case. It 
is usually asserted that Henry VIII. 
first took possession of the house by 
forcing the bishop, Cuthbert Tunstal, 
to exchange his palace for some other 
property. This is founded on Stow’s 
statement that Cold Harbour in Thames 
Street was granted to the bishop be- 
cause of ‘*“‘his house near Charing 
Cross being taken into the  king’s 
hands, Cuthbert Tunstal was lodged in 
this Cold Harbour.” It is certain, 
however, that Katharine of Aragon 
lived here during her widowhood, be- 
fore Henry VIII. came to the throne, 
as many of her letters to her father in 
Spain are in existence dated from this 
house, ranging over several years prior 
to her marriage with Henry in 1509. 
On the very year of Mary’s death, 
Cuthbert Tunstal wrote a letter! to 
Cardinal Pole thanking him for obtain- 


ing for him the reversion of the house ; | 


and it is usually assumed from this that 
he actually entered into possession of 
it. But he did not; and it is the story 
of Durham Place during this time, 
namely, the last years of Mary and the 
first few years of Elizabeth, that I wish 
to tell. 

The historians of the house gener- 
ally make short work of the matter by 
saying, ** When Elizabeth came to the 
throne Tunstal was again driven from 
this house, and about 1583 Elizabeth 
granted it to its greatest tenant, the 


1 Calendar of State Papers, 1547-1580, p. 105. 
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glorious Raleigh.”?? In all probability 
Tunstal had never lived in the house at 
all. He was appointed to the see in 
1530, and in 1540, as we know by 
Stow’s description of the already men- 
tioned festival, Durham Place was a 
royal house, and so it remained until 
1603, when Lord Salisbury used Toby 
Matthew, Bishop of Durham, as _ his 
catspaw to claim it, in order that he 
might filch the best part of it —the 
Strand frontage —for himself, which 
he did to his own great profit. In any 
case, it is certain that Tunstal never 
got the house back again from Mary or 
Cardinal Pole, whatever promises may 
have been made to him. Of the few 
Spanish nobles of high rank who stayed 
with Philip II. during the whole of his 
residence in England after his marriage 
with Queen Mary, one was Gomez Sau- 
rez de Figueroa, Count de Feria, a 
prime favorite and close relative of 
Philip. This nobleman had fallen 
deeply in love with Miss Jane Dormer, 
one of Mary’s maids of honor, and mar- 
ried her, and although the secret of 
the union had been well kept, circum- 
stances made it necessary to openly 
avow it before the king and his cousin 
left London for Flanders in September, 
1555. Feria was again in London with 
the king in March, 1557, for a few 
months, but in January, 1558, he came 
back in another capacity. The war 
was going badly for Philip and En- 
gland. The French had taken Calais, 
and Guines was on the point of fall- 
ing; if the contest was to be carried 
on at all more money and more men 
must be squeezed out of unwilling En- 
gland, or otherwise peace must be 
made, with England for a scapegoat. 
Philip could not come himself, so he 
sent his haughty, overbearing cousin 
Feria as his ambassador to bully and 
bribe the English courtiers and coerce 
the sorely beset queen. He came with 
a large train of servants and with great 
magnificence ; his English wife, a coun- 
try knight’s daughter only as she was, 
as proud as himself; and he was 
granted the use of Durham Place, fur- 


2? The Adelphi and its Site, by H. B. Wheatley, 
F.S.A. 
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nished from the queen’s own house, 
as other great ambassadors had been 
granted it before him. Egmont had 
been lodged there with his splendid 
train in January, 1554, when he had 
come to offer Philip’s hand to Mary. 
Chatillon, the French ambassador, too, 
had been given the use of the house 
during his short embassy in 1550, so 
that there was nothing extraordinary 
in the granting of the house to Feria. 
Only that former ambassadors had 
stayed for a few weeks, whereas Feria 
and his successor remained in posses- 
sion for five years and a half, and 
made of Durham Place a trysting-place 
for treason during most of that time. 
Whilst Elizabeth was striving against 
terrible odds with all her subtle state- 
craft to lay the foundation of a united 
nation on the broken elements of civil 
and religious discord, her task was 
hourly rendered more difficult by the 
plots hatched in her own house at 
Durham Place. All the disaffected and 
discontented found a welcome there ; 
emissaries from Shan O’Neil flitted 
backwards and forwards at night by the 
river gate. Stuckley whispered here 
his willingness to desert with the 
queen’s ships to the king of Spain, and 
here Hawkins himself humbly begged 
to be brought. Lady Sidney, Robert 
Dudley’s sister, Dudley himself, Arun- 
del, Lumley, Montague, and Win- 
chester found in the secret rooms at 
Durham Place open but discreet ears 
to listen to their plans for preventing 
the establishment of Protestantism in 
England, and for bringing the country 
again under the sway of the pope. 
Madcap Arthur Pole appealed first to 
Durham Place when he wanted aid for 
his silly plot in favor of Mary Stuart, 
and long-headed Lethington came at 
dead of night by the silent river on a 
similar but far more serious errand. 
The publication of the correspondence 
of the Spanish ambassadors in England 
during the reign of Elizabeth (Rolls 
series), adds many interesting pages to 
the history of Durham Place, and ren- 
ders the memories of the house more 
important than ever to the students 
of the Reformation period in England. 
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Feria arrived in London and took up 
his residence at Durham Place on the 
26th January, 1558, having, as he says, 
lingered on the way in order not to 
bring the unwelcome news of the sur- 
render of Guines by the English, which 
news had crossed the Channel with 
him. In addition to Durham Place, 
where he and his household were 
lodged, he had the same privileges as 
to an apartment in the queen’s palace 
as those which appertained to an En- 
glish privy councillor ; privileges which 
he tried very hard to have confirmed to 
him by the new queen when Mary died, 
in order as he says that he might keep 
his foot in the place and spy out what 
was going on. But Elizabeth and Cecil 
knew full well what his object was, and 
were quite shocked at the idea of the 
representative of a possible suitor for 
her hand sieeping under the same roof 
as the maiden queen, so Feria had to 
depend upon his paid agents in the 
palace, and even in the Council itself, 
to bring him news to Durham Place of 
what was going on. With the evi- 
dence now before us we can form an 
approximate idea of the appearance of 
Durham Place at the time. The Strand 
was a rough, unpaved road, with a 
fringe of shops and taverns on the 
northern side, whilst on the south side 
were the back walls and outer courts of 
the riverine mansions. The principal 
land gateway of Durham Place stood 
exactly opposite the spot now occupied 
by the Adelphi Theatre. The English 
custodian or porter, who was in the pay 
of the queen, had his dwelling just in- 
side the gate, where he could spy those 
who went in and out on the land side. 
On each side of the gate in the outer 
courtyard were stables and outhouses, 
and in and around the gateway in the 
street were benches where idlers and 
hangers-on sat and lounged through the 
day gossiping in various tongues, and 
boasting of the prowess of their re- 
spective countrymen. On the other 
side of the street, nearly opposite, was 
a tavern called the Chequers,! which 
drove a roaring trade with the men-at- 


1 It was afterwards ealled the Queen’s Head, and 
here Old Parr lodged when he came to London. 
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arms, court-danglers, and serving-men 
who were constantly passing to and 
from Whitehall and St. James’s. Op- 
posite the gateway, across the large 
outer courtyard, was the door of the 
great hall, generally standing open for 
the neighbors to pass through? it to 
the inner or smaller courtyard, in which 
stood a water conduit fed by a‘ spring 
of fairwater in Covent Garden.” ? Be- 
yond this inner courtyard stood the 
house itself at the bottom of the slope 
on the bank of the river at the spot 
now occupied by the arches that sup- 
port Adelphi Terrace. It was a castel- 
lated structure, with its water-gate 
placed in the middle of the curtain be- 
tween two turrets, and leading — not, 
as usually was the case, through a gar- 
den, but straight from the steps into 
the house itself by an enclosed pent- 
house doorway. The domestic offices, 
and probably the chapel, were on the 
ground floor, but the principal dwelling- 
rooms were all up-stairs and in the tur- 
rets. Aubrey, in his letters (vol. iii. 
573), thus speaks of Raleigh’s occu- 
pancy of one of these turrets: ‘*‘ Dur- 
ham House was a noble palace. After 
he came to his greatness, he lived there 
or in some apartment of it. I well 
remember his study, which was on a 
little turret that looked into and over 
the Thames, and had a prospect which 
is as pleasant as any in the world.” 
The water-gate of the house was not 
the only approach to the river, as there 
was a space with trees on each side of 
the house, with a dwarf wall fronting 
the water, and a descent on one side by 
which the neighbors were allowed to 
get water from the stream for washing 
and similar purposes. It will thus be 
seen that the only really private part 
was the house itself between the inner 
courtyard and the river; the great hall 
and both courtyards being practically 


1 In the next century, when the Strand front 
was built over, the parishioners wanted this hall 
for a church for St. Martin's parish, the hall, they 
said, being only used as a passage. 

* A century later the water of this spring was 
found to be foul, and, as its source had been for- 
gotten, an examination was made. The spring was 
re-liscovered under a cellar of a house in Covent 
Garden, 
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open to the public under the supervi- 
sion of the custodian at the outer gate, 
who was responsible only to the queen, 
and was a constant source of friction 
with the foreign occupants of the 
house. 

Feria stayed at Durham Place until 
August, 1558, taking an active part in 
the distracted councils of the queen; 
and then, having found that Mary’s 
hopes of an heir were again fallacious, 
and having bullied and frightened the 
queen and Council into raising all the 
money they could beg or borrow for 
Philip’s service, he went back to 
Flanders, leaving his English wife in 
London, with a Flemish and a Spanish 
ambassador of lower rank than himself 
to represent his master. But when 
Mary was known to be dying, he 
posted back again to be on the spot 
when the great change took place, and 
Durham Place was avoided like a 
plague-spot thenceforward for many 
days by the courtiers and time-servers 
who wished to stand well with the new 
queen. 

The proud Spaniard repaid distrust 
by bitter resentment, and soon found 
that his arrogance made him an unfit 
instrument for cajolery. So he sent 
for a softer spoken diplomatist to act as 
his ‘tender,’ and the wily, silken 
Bishop of Aquila became his guest at 
Durham Place. Feria could not for 
long brook the need of paying supple 
court to the people over whom he had 
ridden roughshod, and an excuse was 
soon found by which he might be with- 
drawn without an open confession of 
his unfitness, and in May, 1559, he left 
Durham Place for good, leaving his 
English countess and the Bishop of 
Aquila in possession. 

At Dover he met Baron Ravenstein, 
who was coming from the emperor to 
offer the hand of the Archduke Charles 
to Elizabeth, and as such a match 
would only have subserved Spanish in- 
terests if it had been effected by the 
aid of Spanish diplomacy, Feria asked 
the German to become his guest at 
Durham Place, which he did, and was 
made much of by the countess and the 
bishop. But he wore out his welcome 











very soon, particularly with the latter, 
a portion of whose apartments he occu- 
pied, and the bishop sneers at him for 
his constant attendance at mass. ‘ He 
is quite a good fellow,’ he says, ‘‘ but 
this surely must be the first negotiation 
he ever conducted in his life.’’? The 
countess soon came to high words with 
the queen, and in a month or so left 
Durham Place in dudgeon to join her 
husband in Flanders, thenceforward to 
see England no more. With her went, 
in addition to her escort Don Juan de 
Ayala, her grandmother, Lady Dormer, 
and that Mistress Susan Clarencis, who 
was Queen Mary’s most devoted at- 
tendant. From that time, namely, 
July 1559, the bishop was temporary 
master of Durham Place by favor of 
the queen, against whom he never 
ceased to intrigue as far as he dared. 
We have already glanced at the 
structure of the house itself ; it may be 
now interesting to give some account 
of the household of the bishop, which 
may probably be considered a typical 
one. First, there. was a chaplain at 
three crowns a month and his board, 
a chief secretary at twelve crowns a 
month, a chamberlain, two or three 
gentlemen-in-waiting, a groom-of-the- 
chambers, and six pages, all without 
any fixed wage, but who lived on prom- 
ises, perquisites, and what they could 
pick up, eating, however, at the bish- 
op’s expense, and mostly clothed by 
him. Then there were two couriers at 
three shillings a month, which they 
rarely got, a cook, a buyer, a butler, 
and a pantryman, at a crown a month 
each, two cantineers, two ‘ lacqueys,”’ 
two Irish grooms, and two washer- 
women, at nominal wages of from 
three to five shillings a month when 
they could get them, which was very 
uncertain. Small as the wages seem 
to us, the expense of the establish- 
ment was very great, as these people 
and a host of friends and hangers-on 
were fed roughly but abundantly at the 
bishop’s cost, the humbler sort eating 
in the great hall and the gentlemen of 
the household in the upper chambers. 
The bishop had hardly been in pos- 
session. of the house for a year when 
LIVING AGE. VOL. LXXXIV. 
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Challoner, the English ambassador in 
Spain, warned Cecil that the “ crafty 
old fox’’ was getting to know too much 
about what went on at court, and that 
some decent excuse should be sought 
for turning him out from so advanta- 
geous a coign of vantage as Durham 
Place, with its water-gate and its close 
proximity to the palace, whence spies 
and courtiers might come and go se- 
cretly, as we now know they did, at all 
hours for the information of the king 
of Spain’s ambassador. We may be 
sure that the hint was not lost on Cecil, 
but the bishop was cunning, and to 
turn him out without good ostensible 
cause would have been too risky at a 
time when Philip’s future action was 
still uncertain. So the queen’s porter 
in charge of the house was told to take 
careful note of those who went in and 
out by the Strand gate, and particularly 
those who attended mass in the ambas- 
sador’s chapel. But still the weak 
point in the position was the water- 
gate, the key of which always remained 
in the possession of the bishop or his 
majordomo. Various stratagems were 
resorted to by the English porter to 
obtain possession of it, but in vain, and 
more decided measures had at last to 
be taken. The bishop’s confidential 
secretary, an Italian named Borghese, 
was bribed by Cecil to tell all he knew 
of his master’s practices, and great 
promises of high position and a rich 
marriage in England were held out to 
him as a further reward for his treach- 
ery. This made him arrogant and 
boastful, and led to a slashing match 
with the bishop’s Italian gentleman-in- 
waiting, whom Borghese nearly killed. 
He boasted that he had friends at 
court, snapped his fingers at the offi- 
cers of the iaw and at the bishop’s 
cajolery and threats, made a clean 
breast of it to Cecil, and things began 
to look bad for his late master. Dr. 
Wotton, a member of the Privy Coun- 
cil, went to Durham Place, and gravely 
formulated a_ series of complaints 
founded on the secretary’s information. 
Most of these complaints were trivial, 
being to the effect that the bishop had 
said and written various depreciatory 
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things against the queen ; but one ac- 
cusation was serious, namely, that Shan 
O’Neil had taken the sacrament at Dur- 
ham Place, which was true, although 
the ecclesiastical diplomatist solemnly 
denied it. 

The bishop was nearly beside him- 
self with rage and chagrin, and begged 
plaintively to be relieved from his irk- 
some post amongst heretics such as 
these. Butallin vain. It did not suit 
the queen and Cecil for the moment to 
perpetrate the last indignity of turning 
him out of the house, but after this 
they kept a closer watch upon him 
than ever and bode their time. They 
had not to wait long. There were four 
French hostages in London, held in 
pledge for the due fulfilment of the 
treaty of Chateau Cambresis, and very 
troublesome guesis they were. The 
most turbulent of them was a certain 
Nantouillet, provost of Paris, a fanat- 
ical Catholic and partisan of the Guises. 
He had, for some reason or another, 
conceived a grudge against a mercenary 
captain called Masino, who was in the 
pay of the Vidame de Chartres, a Hu- 
guenot nobleman. So, in the manner 
of the times, he sought to have him 
killed, and, seeking for an instrument, 
he came across a young lad of bad char- 
acter, called Andrea, who was a ser- 
vant of a lute player at court, Alfonso 
the Bolognese. To this lad the pro- 
vost gave a dagger and a coat of mail, 
and promised a reward of a hundred 
crowns if he killed Masino. Andrea 
left his musical master and hung about 
the Strand door of Durham Place for 
several days at the beginning of Jan- 
uary, 1563. At meal times he went 
into the great hall as others did and 
ate his fill, and then lounged outside 
on the benches again. 

At last, in the dusk of the afternoon 
of the 3rd January, 1563, Captain Ma- 
sino came swaggering up the Strand on 
his way to Whitehall, and Andrea fired 
at him point blank, at a foot distance, 
with a harquebuss. But the captain’s 
swagger saved his life, for the bullet 
passed between his left arm and his 
body, making a hole through his swing- 
ing cape and burning his doublet, and 
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then glanced off into a shop on the 
other side of the way, ‘‘and came near 
killing an honest Englishman therein.”’ 
Out came the swashbuckler’s long ra- 
pier, and off ran the assassin into the 
outer courtyard of Durham Place, 
shrieking for mercy, followed by the 
captain and the English neighbors. 
The bishop’s household in the great 
courtyard seized their arms, and 
slammed the doors in the faces of the 
pursuers, whilst the terrified assassin 
fled through the great hall, through the 
inner courtyard, and pell-mell up the 
stair leading to the bishop’s apartment. 
Quite by chance, of course, the provost 
of Paris happened to be playing at 
cards with the bishop and the French 
ambassador, whilst Luis de Paz and 
other friends looked on. The banging 
of the crowd at the door of the great 
hall, the terror-stricken cries of the 
criminal, and the tramping of the ser- 
vants on the stair, brought out the 
bishop and his friends to ask indig- 
nantly the cause of the uproar. An- 
drea on his knees at the door begged 
for protection and mercy. Captain 
Masino had beaten him, he said, some 
days ago, and he had fired a shot at 
him and missed him, so no harm was 
done, but still the captain wanted to 
kill him. Calming the clamor, the 
bishop asked whether the shot had 
been fired inside or outside of Durham 
Place. At the gate, they said, and the 
boy had only entered when pursued, to 
save his life. ‘‘ Then,’’ said the bishop 
to Bernabé Mata, his majordomo, ‘ turn 
him out by the water-gate.”” By mere 
chance again a boat was in waiting, 
hired by the provost of Paris, who 
slipped outside himself to see the as- 
sassin safely off, gave him ten crowns, 
and whilst the crowd still battered and 
stormed at the door of the great hall, 
Andrea was carried to Gravesend as 
fast as strong oars could propel him. 
But he was captured next day, and un- 
der torture told the whole story. The 
provost himself was closely imprisoned 
in Alderman Chester’s house, whence 
he carried on for weeks an interesting 
correspondence with his friends out- 
side, written with onion juice on the 














inside lining of the breeches of a ser- 
vant. 

This attempted murder was the op- 
portunity for which Cecil had long 
been waiting. Strong hints about 
treachery founded on the secretary’s 
information, galling interference with 
attendance at mass, flouts and insults 
had been more or less patiently borne 
by the bishop at his master’s behest, 
but harboring a criminal was an infrac- 
tion of the ordinary law of the land, 
and if it could be brought home to the 
ambassador the queen would have a 
good excuse for taking her house away 
from a tenant who put it to so bad a 
use. The news was not long travelling 
from the Strand to Whitehall ; Cobham 
and a posse of the queen’s guard came 
straight to Durham Place, and in the 
name of the law demanded the surren- 
der of the criminal. They were told 
he was not there, but had left by the 
water-gate, and, this reply being unsat- 
isfactory, they came back again directly 
with the queen’s command that the 
keys of the water-gate, as well as those 
of the Strand entrance, should be given 
up to the English custodian, in order 
that he might render an account of all 
those who went in and out. The 
bishop writes to Philip :— 


This custodian is a very great heretic, 
who for three years past has been in this 
house with no other duty than to spy out 
those who come to see me, for the purpose 
of accusing me. I have put up with it for 
all this time, although at great incon- 
venience to myself, so as to avoid having 
disputes with them on a matter of this 
description. When the marshal made this 
demand, however, I answered him that for 
twenty years the ambassadors here had 
been allowed to reside in the royal houses, 
nearly all those sent by your Majesty and 
the emperor having done so, and they had 
invariably been accustomed to hold the 
keys of the houses wherein they lived. I 
said that it was not right that an innova- 
tion should be made in my case after my 
four years’ residence here, especially on so 
slight a pretext as this matter, in which I 
was not at all to blame, and considering 
that this is the first case of the sort that 
has happened since I have been here, it 
cannot be said that my house is an habitual 
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refuge for criminals. I would, however, go 
and give the queen an account of the mat- 
ter, which I endeavored to do, 





But the queen would not see him either 
that day or the next. She was too 
busy she said; and on the following 
day, which was Twelfth Day, just as 
people were coming to mass, some lock- 
smiths came in a boat to the water-gate, 
and put a new lock on, notwithstanding 
the protest of the bishop’s household, 
and the keys of all the gates were now 
held by the queen’s officers. The 
bishop was in a towering rage, and 
said, that as the queen imprisoned him 
in his own house, and made a gaol of. 
it, he demanded the keys back, or else. 
that she should find him another res- 
idence where he might be free, A 
long account of the solemn conference 
between the bishop and the Council is 
given in the Calendar of State Papers 
(foreign), 7th January, 1563, and the 
bishop’s version is now published in 
the Spanish State Papers of Elizabeth. 
According to both accounts, the bishop 
got decidedly the worst of it. Cecil 
was the spokesman, and, instead of 
taking up a defensive position about 
the keys, he turned the tables by piling 
up all the complaints which his spies 
had accumulated for the last two years, 
and the poor bishop found himself the 
accused rather than the injured party. 
The escape of the criminal by the. 
water-gate was made the most of —. 
such a thing in law-abiding England: 
had never been heard of before — but 
after all this was a bagatelle to the 
other charges. 

The neighbors had complained over 
and over again, Cecil said, of the quar-. 
rels and fights of the bishop’s depend- 
ents, and had asked for his removal : 
from the house. There had been a. 
squabble, one of many, between the 
English porter and the bishop’s scul- 
lions about the water, which, after 
serving the conduit in the inner court- 
yard, ran down to the basement kitchen 
of the house itself. The bishop’s ser- 
vants kept their tap running in the 
kitchen out of malice, in order to de- 
prive the upper conduit of water, and 
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when the English porter complained, 
they shut the door of the great hall, so 
that neither he nor the neighbors could 
get to the conduit at all. Then the 
porter said he would cut the pipe and 
stop their supply, and at this threat 
they went to his house with weapons in 
their hands and said they would kill 
him if he did so; and he was the 
queen’s servant! But worst of all 
Cecil accused the bishop of plotting 
with Shan O’Neil and Arthur Pole, and 
said that since the house had been in 
the bishop’s occupation, it had become 
sadly dilapidated and damaged as re- 
garded the lead, glass, doors, and so 
on, and that the queen had decided to 
put it into proper repair and find an- 
other fitting residence for him. The 
bishop retorted by denying all the 
charges, and saying that as the house 
was low-lying and damp and he was old 
and ailing, he would be glad to leave it. 
But soft spoken as he was to the Coun- 
cil, he was burning with rage, and 
wrote to Granvelle in a very different 
tone. It was some mcnths yet, how- 
ever, before he moved from Durham 
Place, ard during that time the queen’s 
marshal again descended upon the 
house one morning of a Catholic feast- 
day, and haled all those who were at- 
tending mass to the Marshalsea. The 
guard had it appears concealed them- 
selves betimes in the porter’s house, 
and Cecil had given them orders that if 
any resistance whatever was offered 
they were to attack the house in force 
and capture all the inmates at any cost. 
But at last the poor old bishop, heart- 
broken at having to suffer so much 
indignity, was got rid of and lodged 
elsewhere. Deeply in debt and penni- 
less, he went in the summer of 1563 to 
Langley, Bucks, where he died in Au- 
gust, some say of poison, some of 
plague, and some of grief. Then Dur- 
ham: Place, refurbished and repaired, 
again became a royal guest-house. 

On‘ the 16th July, 1565, the queen 
lent; Durham Place to Sir Ambrose 


Cave, one of her Privy Council, for the 
celebration of his daughter’s wedding 
with the son of Sir Francis Knollys, 
the vice - chamberlain, 


and the new 
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Spanish ambassador, Canon Guzman 
de Silva, was invited to the supper in 
the evening, at which the queen had 
promised to be present. By mutual 
consent it had been arranged that the 
French and Spanish ambassadors should 
never meet at court, or where the vexed 
question of precedence might arise, but 
the two diplomatists, wily churchmen 
both, were forever on the lookout for a 
chance of scoring off each other. No 
doubt Ambrose Cave thought he had 
cleverly evaded the difficulty by asking 
the French ambassador to the more 
important meal, namely, the eleven 
o’clock dinner, and the Spanish am- 
bassador to the supper in the evening, 
at which the queen was to be present. 
But when De Foix learnt at the hos- 
pitable wedding feast at Durham Place, 
that the queen was coming later, he 
announced his intention of staying to 
supper as well. If Guzman did not 
like it, he said, he might stay away ; 
and poor Cave, foreseeing an unseemly 
squabble in the queen’s presence, 
rushed off in despair to the Spanish 
ambassador to beg of him not to come. 
But this was too much for the Toledan 
pride of the canon, and he told Cave 
that he had not sought an invitation to 
the feast, but since it had been given 
and accepted, he was not going to stay 
away for the French ambassador or 
any one else. As for precedence, his 
master was the greatest king on earth, 
and if the worst came to the worst he 
would fight out the question. In vain 
Cave protested that the queen would 
not come if there was to be any quar- 
relling, and he would be ruined at 
court. He could not, he said, get rid 
of the Frenchman, who flatly refused 
to go, and he could hardly throw him 
out of the window. Guzman said if 
there was much ado about it he would 
throw him out of window himself, and 
sent off Cave ina huff. Then Guzman 
hurried to Whitehall in order to catch 
the queen before she started for Dur- 
ham Place. He waited for some time, 
he says, in the privy-garden by which 
she would have to pass to her barge, 
and after she had vainly attempted 





to smooth matters over and said she 




















herself must refrain from going if 
there was to be any disturbance, she 
pretended to fly into a rage at Cave’s 
management of the affair, and sent 
Cecil and Throgmorton off to Durham 
Place to get rid of the French ambas- 
sador somehow. What arguments they 
used Guzman neither knew nor cared, 
but when he arrived with the queen 
the rival ambassador was gone, and he 
was the principal guest next to the sov- 
ereign. ‘*The queen stayed through 
the entertainment, and the emperor’s 
ambassador and 1 supped with her in 
company with the bride and some of 
the principal ladies and the gentlemen 
who came with the emperor’s ambas- 
sador. After supper there was a ball, 
a tourney, and two masques, and the 
feast ended at half past one in the 
morning.”’ 

In September, 1565, Durham Place 
received a royal guest in the person of 
Cecilia, princess of Sweden, margra- 
vine of Baden, who came principally 
to spy how the land lay with regard to 
the oft-repeated suit for Elizabeth’s 
hand made by her brother Eric XIV. 
The English queen, as was her wont, 
made much of her at first, but she, 
too, wore out her welcome during the 
months she stayed, for, as we have 
seen, the housekeeping of great folks 
in those days was far from economical, 
and when the Swedish princess ran 
short of money and wanted pecuniary 
help, as she soon did, frugal Elizabeth’s 


friendship began to cool, and it ended 


in the poor princess having to pledge 
even her clothes to satisfy her more 
pressing creditors before they would let 
her go; and her husband, a ruling 
prince, was put into gaol at Rochester 
by the irate tradesmen who had trusted 
his wife. But all this was at the end 
of her visit; the beginning was cer- 
tainly brilliant and auspicious. 

The princess arrived at Dover in the 
queen’s ships, and was there received 
by Lord Cobham and his wife, the mis- 
tress of the robes, and a knot of cour- 
tiers sent by the queen from Windsor. 
They rode as usual through Kent to 
Gravesend, where the queen’s barges 
awaited them, and the queen’s cousin, 
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Lord Hunsdon, and six pages in royal 
livery received the princess, who was 
thus carried up the river with all pomp 
and circumstance to the water-gate of 
Durham Place. Her dress on the occa- 
sion attracted attention in London by 
its strangeness. She was attired, we 
are told, in a long black velvet robe 
with a mantle of cloth of silver and 
black, and on her fair hair she wore a 
golden crown. At the top of the 
water-stairs at Durham Place she was 
received by the Countess of Sussex, 
Lady Bacon, and Cecil, and installed in 
the house with all honor. A day or 
two afterwards the queen came from 
Windsor to visit her. ‘‘She received 
her Majesty at the door, where she em- 
braced her warmly, and both went up 
to her apartments. After the queen 
had passed some time with her in great 
enjoyment she returned home, and the 
next night, the 15th, the princess was 
delivered of a son.’? In due time the 
young Prince of Baden was christened 
with great pomp, and Durham Place 
was a scene of festivity on that and 
many other occasions whilst the Swed- 
ish princess resided there. 

We have rather a full account of one 
of Queen Elizabeth’s visits to the prin- 
cess at Durham Place, as Guzman, the 
Spanish ambassador, happened to. be 
at Whitehall when her Majesty was 
starting, and, at her invitation, accom- 
panied her thither in her barge. He 
says he was with her alone for some 
time in the cabin of the barge, until, 
probably, her Majesty becoming tired 
of a téte-t-téte with an elderly clergy- 
man, called her new pet Heneage to 
her and began to whisper and flirt :with 
him. The princess awaited the queen 
at the water-gate as usual, and led her 
to the principal apartments up-stairs, 
although neither princess would con- 
sent to be seated until a stool was 
brought for Guzman, who relates the 
incident. The queen came by water, 
but returned in a coach by way of the 
Strand. When she was seated in the 
carriage with Lady Cobham, her 
maiden-Majesty could not resist the 
opportunity afforded by the condition 
of her companion to make rather a 
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risky joke to the ambassador, who, 
ecclesiastic though he was, retorted 
fully in the same vein, and carefully 
repeated the conversation in a letter to 
liis royal master the next day. 

For the next few years Durham 
Place gave shelter to many courtiers, 
ambassadors, and honored guests of the 
queen, and was occasionally lent, as we 
have seen, for parties and merrymak- 
ings, its large extent and easy access 
by land and water making it peculiarly 
appropriate for such uses. But the 
elder Earl of Essex, Walter Devereux, 
made a somewhat longer stay in some 
of its apartments. It was here, prob- 
ably enough in the turret-rooms which 
were Raleigh’s favorite abiding place, 
that Essex planned that expedition to 
Ireland with which his name was des- 
tined for all time to be linked. From 
here he started in August, 1573, and 
with the exception of one flying visit in 
1575 never saw Durham Place again. 
In 1583 the queen granted the house to 
Raleigh. It was in a dilapidated con- 
dition, and he spent, as he says, £2,000 
in repairing il ; certain it is that during 
the twenty years that Raleigh lived 
there Durham Place reached its apogee 
of splendor. The Strand had greatly 
altered for the better since the time 
when Feria lived at Durham Place. 
The Bishop of Carlisle’s house on the 
other side of Ivy Lane had disap- 
peared, and Robert Cecil had built a 
splendid house for himself on its site. 
His father and elder brother, too, 
across the Strand had another palace, 
and between them they had paved and 
made up the roadway for a considerable 
distauce before their properties. But 
slowly, too, the Strand was becoming a 
great fashionable thoroughfare, and 
long-headed Robert Cecil knew well 
that as shops grew up along its line the 
street frontage would increase in value. 
So he cast covetous eyes across his own 
boundary at Ivy Lane on to the great 
ramshackle congeries of stables and 
outhouses which fronted the Strand at 
Durham Place. As long as his mis- 
tress lived he dared not disturb Ra- 
leigh, but no sooner had the great 
queen passed away than Raleigh was 
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turned out with every circumstance of 
harshness and insult, and Lord Salis- 
bury got his street frontage, upon 
which he built Britain’s Burse, which 
was to be a rival to the Royal Ex- 
change. 

Thenceforward Durham Place went 
down in the world. A sort of square 
with an entrance by what is now called 
Durham Street was built on a portion 
of the garden and great courtyard, but 
the hall and mansion themselves were 
left intact, and the latter was still used 
for the lodging of ambassadors and oth- 
ers, and the Bishops of Durham appear 
to have been occasionally lodged in 
what formerly was their own palace. 
Lord Keeper Coventry lived, or at all 
events wrote his letters here, and Lord 
Keeper Finch died at Durham Place 
in 1640. Lord Pembroke bought the 
whole site soon after, intending to 
build himself a house there; but al- 
though the plans were made the proj- 
ect fell through. The Commonwealth 
soldiers were quartered in the house 
for nearly two years, and Lord Pem- 
broke had to find himself a house else- 
where, for which the Parliament voted 
him £200. The Strand front became 
more and more valuable, and by and by 
another exchange was built on the rest 
of the frontage, whilst the property in 
the rear continued to get more squalid 
as the time went on. In the middle of 
the last century the exchanges were 
pulled down and a fine row of shops 
built on the site, whilst projects for 
dealing with the space still occupied 
by the old palace were busying many 
men’s minds. At last came the broth- 
ers Adam and made a clean sweep of it 
ail back and front, and built the Adelphi 
as we see it to-day. The wide expanse 
of mud which at low tide formerly 
spread from the walls of the old palace 
is now replaced by the waving trees of 
a public garden. Great railway sta- 
tions, gigantic hotels, towering masses 
of * flats’ and ‘‘ mansions ”’ rear their 
high heads all round the site of old 
Durham Place. The wealth and power 
have passed from the hands of the few 
to the hands of the many, and instead 
of one man living in squalid splendor 























in the comfortiess palace surrounded 
by hosts of unproductive hinds, hun- 
dreds live in comfort, usefulness, and 
self-respect upon the spot. There 
probably more money spent in a week 
by working people in the garish music- 
hall that occupies the Strand front than 
would have sufficed to keep Durham 
Place in full swing for a year during 
the time of its greatest grandeur. 
Martin A. S. HUME. 


is 


From The Contemporary Review. 
SUNSHINE AND RAIN. 

A MEMORABLE spring and summer. 
February closed the winter tempestu- 
ous and bleak as it should do, for ‘all 
the moneths of the yere Hate a fair 
Februereir ;’’ and then came March, 
windy, but warm and dry, and the first 
week of spring saw all the flowers in 
bloom. ‘A peck of March dust” was 
once, if proverbs may be believed, 
‘‘worth a king’s ransom,’’ but this 
year it went a-begging down the lanes 
in clouds, and nobody made their for- 
tunes by it. Thereafter, four rainless 
months of tempered sunshine, ideal 
weather for health and pleasure. The 
farmer, too, began the year with rosiest 
hopes. Never had crops started more 
bravely, nor had hay weather more to 
its liking. But under the unbroken 
sunshine that followed these promises 
melted away. June came to a close 
with hardly grass enough in the mead- 
ows to hide a lark. The ox-eye daisies 
were all dwarfed, and the cornflower, 
that had to be two feet high last year 
to show its blue stars above the swathes, 
lorded it at a few inches over the creep- 
ing trefoil and stunted kingcups. The 
thrushes and blackbirds and starlings, 
out foraging in the pasture for their 
young, could look across the whole 
field by standing on tiptoe ; and as for 
the partridges, they showed above the 
grass and clover as bison or eland might 
above the yard-high pasturage of the 
prairie or the veldt. The weasel found 
it uncanny going and a profitless quest 
to cross the meadow, for the field-mice 
had proved the ground tov hard to tun- 
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nel in and were off to the ditches and 
the shady spinney-banks, where the 
moss grows thick. Besides, there was 
a hawk hanging in the cloudless sky, 
and what weasel so bold as to launch 
himself upon the bare field with the 
sparrowhawk’s eye searching the sur- 
face ? So he kept to the herbage under 
the hedge. Even this was scanty, for 
the campions, pink and white, that 
should have been beautifying the 
banks, were sun-smitten, and the stars 
of Bethlehem, for want of water, were 
ghosts of their proper selves. The 
hedgerows, indeed, were curiously bar- 
ren of flowers, but the shrubs and trees, 
in their foliage, bloom, and promise of 
fruit, were wonderful. Not for many 
years had the blackthorn, may, and 
guelder-rose flowered so profusely or 
set such quantities of berries, while 
the horse-chestnuts, sycamores, and 
other trees had crowded every sprig 
with bloom. So, too, in orchard and 
garden. The fruit-trees were loaded 
with blossom, and their promise had 
held good, and St. Swithin had blessed 
them, and Frankum’s Night passed 
without malign interference of witches. 
So the harvests of the orchard will be 
prodigious. The hazels and filberts 
are laden with ripening nuts, and if all 
the walnuts upon the trees grow full, 
there are boughs that must break with 
their burdens. The sunny months of 
March and April brought nothing but 
good to the trees, for their roots, deep- 
searching among hidden waters, were 
independent of rainfall and throve 
magnificently ; and though in the coun- 
try it is a proverb that fruit will not set 
unless the blossom has been rained on, 
there were bumper crops of cherries 
and bush fruit — raspberry, gooseberry, 
currant, and strawberry. There are 
but few plums, and among the wall- 
fruit the morellas dropped nearly all 
their fruit. But the peaches, apricots, 
nectarines, and greengages were laden 
handsomely, and trees that have: not 
borne for several years are this year in 
full fruit. Had April ended and May 
begun with heavy rains, it would have 
been an annus mirabilis for the farmer 
also ; but as it is, the spring and sum- 
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mer that we have had should make 
‘“‘the Year of the Wedding” a mem- 
ory for all their lives for the rising 
generation of unbroken sunshine and 
gracious English weather. 

And so July came and passed. Be- 
fore its time the purple scabious, easily 
over-topping the dwarfed barley, was 
in flower; the yellow bedstraw (one 
of the most beautiful and long-lasting 
of wild flowers when put in a vase) 
was in full bloom, and the hedges had 
been hung for a fortnight before their 
time with the white convolvulus, and 
festooned with the tufted vetch. The 
horehound, which should not have 
been in blossom for another month, 
was already going to seed, and the yel- 
low flowers of the avens had dropped, 
and its points were all tipped with 
spiky seed-balls. A few familiar plants 
had not flowered at all, the early orchis, 
for example, or only very poorly, as 
the ragged robin, the stitchwort, forget- 
me-nots, and the bladdered campions. 
But the rest had done well, in spite of 
no rain, and notable among them were 
the meadow-sweet, the knapweed, and 
the teazles. The foliage of the trees is 
everywhere unusually full, but the 
signs of early autumn coloring are al- 
ready showing in lime and chestnut. 
The trees have been affected curiously 
but not alike. Some, as the ash, pop- 
lar, plane, and lime, have seeded or set 
their seed very well. But the oaks 
have no acorns, the beech-trees no 
mast, the horse-chestnuts few chest- 
nuts. The supply of wild birds’ food 
threatens to be very scanty. The 
mountain-ash and elder are heavily 
laden, but these are eaten up long be- 
fore the pinch of winter comes, and are 
not important ‘crops.’? The hollies 
have no berries ; the hips and haws are 
dropping off the hawthorns and the 
roses with the drought, and there is 
no fruit on the yews. The privet is 
thickly set, but the blackberry harvest 
will probably be very poor. 

This year St. Swithin was not at all 
certain of his own intentions, and used 
his watering-pot in a purposeless and 
undecided fashion. But St. Swithin 
has of late degenerated into something 
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of an impostor. In his general moral 
aspect he still, no doubt, remains the 
“rich treasure of all virtues’? which 
monkish biographers assert he used to 
be in the flesh and as good a “ saint ”’ 
as ever—though never having been 
canonized by a pope he is really only a 
home-made saint — but as a barometer 
the venerable gentleman has of recent 
years been only so-so. Indeed, in the 
matter of rain-augury he has now 
fallen, in some parts of the country, far 
behind the woodpecker, and cannot, in 
Welsh estimation at any rate, compare 
for a moment with the Prophet Jones 
who, after an exemplary life as a min- 
ister, has left behind him in the princi- 
pality a reputation as an exemplary 
rain-predicter also. As a fact it will be 
found that the greatest number of rainy 
days have followed when St. Swithin 
was dry, and this, too, in spite of the 
saint having selected for his purpose a 
season of the year when such prognos- 
tications had all the meteorological 
odds in their favor. I would not on 
that account impute to the respected 
monk any wilful intention of trifling 
with the public, but at the same time 
would point out that should any modern 
Zadkiel prophesy cold weather for Jan- 
uary, if it were cold on Christmas day, 
there would not be sufficient audacity 
in the prediction to make its fulfilment 
a matter for any great enthusiasm. 
Yet St. Swithin’s prophecy was almost 
as safe a one to venture on, for it ap- 
pears from published observations that 
when spring is dry summer is as a rule 
wet, and that when the spring is wet 
the summer is generally wetter still ; 
so that any day will do for reckoning 
the forty days from as well as the 
16th of July, or better, and it does not 
much matter either whether we reckon 
backwards or forwards. This saint, 
when on earth, which was scarcely a 
thousand years ago, was an ecclesiastic 
of recognized ability, privy councillor 
to two kings, and tutor, it is said, to 
Alfred the Great. But he seems to 
have had a most unwholesome liking 
for the wet, for when he died he was 
buried, at his own request, out of doors, 
so that the sweet rain might fall upon 
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him, while some chroniclers say that |apple-trees in the parishes round, so 
he was buried ‘‘ beneath the eaves’’ so| that there should be no cider in the 
that he might constantly be dripped | eountry-side, and beer be more than 
upon. Under the rain-spout he i: mand, Dunstan, it is said, 
accordingly for nearly a hundred years, | agreed to this scandalous arrangement, 
when St. Dunstan, who seems to have | ‘and his purchaser straightway set forth 
had an unconscionable habit of med-| | and blighted all the orchards, for which 
dling in other people’s affairs, covered | reason St. Dunstan’s Day is held to be 
his burial-place with a shrine, at which | a critical one for the trees which are 
St. Swithin was so incensed that he|then in full bloom. But this year 
caused a violent thunderstorm to burst | | Passed without harm, and so did Frank- 
over the heads of the company and to um’s Night, when the three witches 
continue for forty days. And it was in vindictive recollection of the abom- 
for this that he was made the pluvial inable proceedings of one Frankum — 
saint of England, and July, his month, | who dabbled in witchcraft himself, and 
the month of augury. Yet if one date | tried to steal a march on his neighbors 
is to have the same weight as another, by his incantations and spells —are 
there is not a single month in the year|said to go round with a malevolent 
that is not as rain-making as July, and | ‘*pepper-box”’ and sprinkle mildew, 
besides St. Swithin there are eight|smut, rot, canker, and every other 
other saints who claim the watering- | noxious thing they can, upon the trees 
pot. Each month in turn, as well as ‘with the young fruit just reddening. 
July, has been supposed to influence |Then came St. Swithin, the patron 
the weather of its successor, and these ‘saint of umbrellas and goloshes ; he 
at any rate, Saints Matthew, Paul, | too with judicious showers did his best 
Simon, Jude, Medard, Gervais, Martin, , | for the orchards. So that blessed by 
and Goddieve, can claim equal powers. "| all the saints of the calendar who con- 
Moreover, observations of the rainfall| cern themselves with apples, the fruit- 
have exposed St. Swithin’s incompe-/trees in the mellowing sunshine of 
tence so completely, that if we must| September ought to fulfil the promise 
have an Aquarius in our calendar, why | of their boughs. 

not try one in a later month, say, St.| Ripe fruit all doctors allow forms a 
Simon and St. Jude, who are two/|healthy food for young and old, and it 
sloppy saints that fall together in Octo- | is pleasant to know that the apple does 
ber? If it does rain after that, it can} not suffer from their special commen- 
hardly make November worse than it | dation. Do you remember how, when 
is, while if it does not, it will mend the 
month. This year St. Swithin chris-| had apples set before them, ‘and they 
tened the apples ; not heartily, but still| were very good tasted fruit?”? Then 
sufficiently ; and as all the other rustic | | said Matthew the boy, ‘*‘ May we eat 
rites which the proper culture of pip-| apples, since they were by such that 
pins demands have been complied with, | the serpent beguiled our first mother ? ”’ 
the owners of orchards await the har-| | To which Gaius replied, in one of those 
vest of the trees with assured compla-| appropriate couplets of which the sen- 
cency. St. Barnaby sent the groves | tentious old ——a showed always 
fair weather when the trees were in| so curious a command : 

bud, and St. Dunstan let May pass | 
without a blight. For it should be) 
known that the pious blacksmith in his | 
unregenerate days speculated in a; Upon which Matthew the boy changed 
brewery and made a corner in malt, | his ground and went on to explain that 
intending to hold the market, and that | | the reason he ‘“‘ made the scruple’”’ was 
Beelzebub came to him and offered, if | that “a while since he had been very 
the ‘** saint ’’ would sell himself to the | sick when eating fruit.”? It is not 
Prince of Darkness, to blight all the! often, fortunately, that we meet, out- 




















Apples forbad, if ate, corrupt the blood : 
To eat such when commanded does us good, 











side of Sandford and Merton, a boy 
who argues about the propriety of eat- 
ing apples that were given him. But 
with August passing, the season of 
green fruit is—let the guardians of 
the groves be thanked — nearly over. 

August is the month of the lapwing 
and the hedgehog, as September is of 
the partridge and squirrel. All Arctic 
folk call August ‘‘ the lapwing month,”’ 
and here in England too the bird is 
much in evidence, “‘ scattering o’er the 
heath and singing its wild notes to the 
listening waste’? ere the guns get to 
work, and while the destinies of grouse 
still admit of peace in solitude. It has 
au weary voice, ‘ piping o’er the lea,” or 
‘“‘erying along the purple moor ;”’ and 
it flings itself across the sky at sunset 
as if it had no aims left in life, a home- 
less, hopeless bird. 

The Scotch have never forgiven it 
for the part it innocently played in the 
betrayal of Covenanters to their ene- 
mies. The persecuted worshippers 
used to meet for prayer in the most 
secret valleys, on the most unfre- 
quented hillsides, just where the plov- 
ers had their haunts and nests, and as 
long as the intruders stayed, the birds 
kept complaining, flying to and fro 
above them. The soldiers sent out to 
harry the conventicles soon got to un- 
derstand the meaning of the birds — 
just as in South America the hunters 
know where the pumas are feeding by 
the wheeling of vultures above them, 
and in India the tiger may be tracked 
by the clamor of jackals around it as 
it moves. Scotch poets have nothing 
but reproach for the beautiful bird “ of 
ill omen,”’ which, 

Hovering o’er the panting fugitive, 

Through dreary moss and moor has scream- 
ing led 

The keen pursuer’s eye ; oft has it hung 

Like a death-flag above the assembled 
throng 

Whose lips hymned praise. 

It is odd how little is known about 
the ‘‘urchin,” the ‘ prick-backed ” 
hedgehog, ‘‘ that doth foreshew ensu- 
ing storms.’”’ Yet the hedgehog, I take 
it, is avery pleasant little beast. Poets 
do not like it because it is prickly. 
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They call them ‘ugly’? urchins and 
“‘thornbacks dull.”’” Why ugly and 
why dull, I cannot say. They have 
very pretty, intelligent faces, the little 
ones especially, and the only dulness 
that I have noticed in those I have 
caught and kept as pets was their 
sleepiness during the daytime, though 
if kept without food all night they 
were often as brisk as possible in the 
morning. They dislike the sunlight, 
but on cloudy days, or towards even- 
ing, they were always abroad, and if 
their box is thoroughly shaded they 
seem io make very little difference be- 
tween day and night. 

Their docility is astonishing, and a 
very little handling is sufficient to teach 
them to like being scratched between 
the fore legs or stroked between the 
eyes. Nor when among friends do 
they curl themselves up. I used to 
carry them about on my hand open, or 
they would lie across my knee open 
when I stroked their backs, and I am 
half inclined to think the curling up is 
a procedure that is uncomfortable, and 
only resorted to from caution. Young 
ones cannot do it, and old ones, when 
ill, lose the strength necessary for 
contracting the skin. When disturbed 
asleep they are found curled up, though 
I have often seen them lying quite 
quiet at full length as if asleep, and 
when hybernating they are also found 
inaball. But has any one ever seena 
hedgehog when it was peacefully at 
its ease roll itself up? I have never 
caught one in the act of curling up, 
except when it had just been alarmed. 
May not this be the explanation of 
their being found in this posture in 
their nests at night or during frost ? 
Might not the little animals have been 
lying at full length when they were 
disturbed, and suddenly rolled up at 
the first menace of danger? If not, 
how do you account for it that when 
you take a hedgehog out of its nest it 
often has a leaf or two cuddled up in- 
side it? Surely no animal deliberately 
settling itself to sleep in a ball would 
do so with such uncomfortable things 
as dead leaves in the middle of its 
body. Who would think of taking 

















their boots into bed with them when 
they wanted to be snug? They never 
remain rolled up more than a quarter of 
an hour, and, as a rule, if they are left 
alone they uncurl in three or four min- 
utes. When rolled up their respiration 
is regular and in deep, long-drawn 
breaths, but you can tell when their 
alarm is over by the breathing becom- 
ing rapid and fluttering. As soon as 
the eyes come up above the fur they 
are opened; then comes the nose, 
twitching nervously. The little crea- 
ture gives a start, and then gets on its 
legs by a series of short, cautious jerks, 
and when fairly on its feet takes often 
a very careful survey of its surround- 
ings before making off to cover. 

They recognize no danger from the 
presence of man, and when escaping 
will crawl over your foot or squeeze 
through between your heels. If when 
it is on your foot you stir it, the small 
thing’s puzzlement is very comic. But 
the disturbance does not alarm it. It 
accepts it doubtless as of the nature of 
an earthquake, and humbly concluding 
that little hedgehogs have nothing to 
fear from seismic convulsions, goes on 
its plodding way without any symp- 
toms of panic. Still more odd is the 
fact that you may walk close behind a 
hedgehog as long as you please, and it 
will not take fright. If you are stand- 
ing still in its path, the hedgehog will 
keep straight on and go over your 
boots. But if you cross its path, or 
come unexpectedly upon it at very 
close quarters, it will make a short, 
sudden rush of about a yard or more in 
2 very stupid way, often on to an open 
pathway or the turf, and there curl 
itself up. From all which I conclude 
that, though iis eyes, ears, and nostrils 
are so well developed, it has really no 
quickness of sight, hearing, or smell. 
It relies entirely upon its power of 
contraction and the knowledge that 
when it is in a ball it is safe. 

I never saw them fight, but when in 
company they were in a continual state 
of explosiveness, puffing and snorting 
ina most delightful way. At the dis- 
tance of fifty yards it sounded as if 
some small steam-engine were at work. 
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When they meet and touch noses each 
snorts and starts back, again advances, 
snorts and retires, until eventually, 
giving one another a wide berth, they 
pass without touching. Sometimes 
one would make a rush under the oth- 
ers, upsetting them, and the puffing 
then would be prodigious. They must 
puff or burst. But they did not fight. 
This maneuvre, I take it, is a hostile 
one, and certainly not without its mer- 
its, for if the one that charges under 
the other erects its bristles as it goes it 
must make it very uncomfortable in- 
deed for the one above. But I never 
saw any retaliation nor any use made 
of the teeth. When at peace with 
each other they do not seem to be in- 
commoded by each other’s spines, but 
crawl over one another as unconcern- 
edly as if their backs were velvet. In 
their movements, when wild, they are 
very noisy, treading heavily, cating 
their food with a great deal of munch- 
ing, and going through their toilet with 
loud lickings. They have no real taste 
for fruit either ripe or unripe, but will 
nibble it, and as for plantain roots 
(**the hedgehog underneath the plan- 
tain bores,’? says Tennyson, in ‘ Ayl- 
mer’s Field’’), said by Gilbert White 
to be a special favorite of theirs, I 
never found them to eat it in captivity. 
That they eat eggs is beyond doubt, 
but how they do it I could never dis- 
cover. I have seen them roll them 
about till the eggs got accidentally into 
a corner or against some obstacle and 
then attack them, but without any re- 
sults, with their teeth. Next morning, 
however, the shell was there smashed 
up into tiny fragments, but no vestige 
of the contents. 

Now hedgepigs are of the nature of 
things that cause places to be be- 
witched. They are very occult. Some 
time ago (“leave out the date entirely, 
Trim,” quoth my Uncle Toby) my 
friend Anthony Partiger confided to 
me, smoking very slowly as his wont is 
when about any matter of moment, 
“that he thought his garden was be- 
witched.””, Why? Because, said he, 
the tulips bought for double all turn 
out single, and the hyacinths guaran- 
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teed ‘*mixed”’ are all a livid white. 
“The candytuft comes up chickweed 
and the lobelia groundsel, and instead 
of the ‘ warranted finest lawn-grass,’ 1 
have sow-thistles and fool’s-parsiecy.”’ 
‘But these,’ said I, ‘‘are mere de- 
tails.”’ ‘* Not a bit of it,’ he replied, 
‘‘ they are circumstantial evidence.” 

I was delighted at the turn affairs 
were taking, as I had long had a whim 
in hand which I knew not how to grat- 
ify, so knowing Tony to get more con- 
firmed the more he was contradicted, I 
pooh-poohed the idea of witchcraft. 
But he overwhelmed me with his “ rea- 
sons,’? and ended up by asking me, 
which was not to be disputed with any 
honesty, if I had not seen that the 
shrubberies were haunted by whining 
hedgepigs and the spinney by death- 
boding owls; and went on to tell me 
how only last week a brindled cat 
(much given to mewing at midnight) 
had spirited away the tabby of the 
house and taken its place. By this 
time he had become so positive that the 
place was bewitched that I did not 
hesitate to agree with him, and said, 
‘* We can soon put the matter right.” 
‘** How?” he asked. ‘ By planting,” 
I replied, ‘‘a small garden of such 
things as witches cannot bear, and set- 
ting out in another part another garden 
of such things as they take most delight 
in. The one will serve to conciliate 
the more malignant, and the other to 
terrify the weaker-minded.”’ ‘ We will 
do it,’ said Tony, ‘‘and let us plan it 
out at once.”’ 

And so, while it was raining, we did. 
Of course the fruit garden, that which 
was to scare the witches, had to be a 
pentangle ; and as there happened to 
be a poplar-tree upon which there was 
mistletoe growing — witches dare not 
come near the mystic plant — just 
where there was a space of ground 
suitable for our purpose, we made it 
one point of the pentangle; and at 
each of the others set an elder and an 
ash-tree, a hazel and a mountain-ash, 
the four most potent trees against evil 
spirits that there are. At the foot of 


one was to be set bracken, of another 
St. John’s wort, of the third vervain, 
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of the fourth foxgloves, and against the 
poplar was to be trained black-briony. 
In the centre of the garden were to 
be white lilies and sweetbriar (which 
Satan hates), and the rest was to be 
overgrown with ground-ivy, roots of 
anemone and pimpernel being thickly 
set in amongst it. And against the 
poplar-tree was to be nailed with cross- 
headed nails a board with the old prayer 
upon it : — 
From witches and wizards and long-tailed 
buzzards, 
And creeping things that run in hedge 
bottoms, 
Good Lady, deliver us ! 

** That should greatly conduce,”’ said 
Tony thoughtfully, ‘‘ to the prostigation 
of witches.” 

And then we designed the other, 
though the rain had stopped, and the 
young speckled robins were out on the 
path, and the red-admiral sat sunning 
its wings on the hollyhock opposite. 
In a corner of Tony’s garden was a 
little pool in which lived newts and 
frogs (to which witches were ever par- 
tial), and over it hung black alders, the 
favorite tree of such as ride on broom- 
sticks. What more suitable and con- 
venient for the hags’ pleasure ground 
than this corner ? And when we came 
to examine it we found the pipy hem- 
lock growing there and a nobie plant 
of hellebore, all hung with green bells. 
Surely just the place, — 

By the witches’ tower, 
Where hellebore and hemlock seem 
weave 
Round its dark vaults a melancholy bower, 
For spirits of the dead at night’s enchanted 
hour. 

“They have been planting here 
already,’ said Tony, ‘‘and this is no 
doubt their rendezvous.”’ ‘“‘ We shall 
please them, then, all the more if we 
beautify the place with some more nox- 
ious plants.’’ ‘* We will make it abom- 
inably charming.”’ ‘‘ First of all, night- 
shade. You cannot have too much of 
that. Witches make their tea of it, 
and use the foaming juice of aconite for 
cream. There is plenty of that, too, in 
the garden, the beautiful blue monks- 
hood.” ‘*Too good for witches,” said 


to 

















Tony. ‘Hush! nothing can be too 
good for those whom you are compelled 
to propitiate. Then there must be hen- 
bane and betony, and we will give them 
a juniper bush, for without this they 
cannot send brides mad. Yews are 
here already, and the red-branched ber- 
ries of the arum —‘ lords and ladies,’ 
the children call them, but in Worces- 
tershire we know them as ‘bloody 
men’s fingers’ —and we must add the 
mallow that softens men’s bones and 
makes them cripples, and the clammy 
plantain that causes the black sweat 
in man. For the rest, Tony, do not 
trim the witches’ garden except round 
under the yew where they sit, but 
place against the alder ready for their 
use wands of bay with a tuft of leaves 
at the end, and hemlock-stalks, and if 
you have them to spare an old broom- 
stick or two. 


Some nags were of the Brume-cane framit, 
And some of the griene Bay-tree ; 

But mine was made of ane Humloke schaw, 
And a stout stallion was he. 


You will then have done your best, 
and if at any time you find a dead 
shrew or bat about throw it into their 
garden. Witches have their whims, 
you know. And, Tony,” I added, 
‘* when you have done all this, I think, 
if I were you, I should also change my 
seedsman.”’ 

“JT was thinking,” said Tony, 
‘whether I should not do that first.” 
Raining again, in a soft, warm shower. 
Listen to the garden talking while it 
rains, a patter of voices, quick, eager, 
multitudinous, full of hopes and proj- 
ects of what they will do “‘ now that it 
rains.’”?’ How they will grow and shoot 
forth and bud and blossom. The roses 
only are weeping their pretty flowers 
away, drop, drop, drop, one petal at a 
time, and then, on a sudden, a whole 
sob-full. Pan has asked for them ; 
they give them to Pan. And the 
sweetbriar is worshipful with fra- 
grance, and like incense to Indra, 
** Lord of the Rain,’’ goes up the scent 
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languid grace; the Canterbury bells 
are all ringing. 

The birds are under shelter, but 
scarcely out of sight, for the rain drives 
out a multitude of flying, creeping 
things. The thrush and _ blackbird 
make short excursions to see how the 
worms are coming out ; the fly-catcher, 
as if on a pendulum, swings across an 
open space, intercepting the fluttering, 
rain-impeded moths ; the wagtail pad- 
dles along the edge of the path busily 
feeding ; the sagacious robin, comfort- 
ably under a bush, watches for the cat- 
erpillars that drop by long threads off 
the wet leaves and dangle in the air. 
The cat, too, sits dry under the clem- 
atis that grows against the house, but 
now and again one big drop falls upon 
her, soaking slowly to the skin, and 
shoots sudden tremors along her furry 
sides, little zigzag lightnings of cold 
shiver. And the drenched spider 
slings herself hand over hand up the 
line, and, cruddled up under a leaf, sits 
cat-elbowed watching the rain-drops 
strike her slanting web and catch in it 
-—useless captives these. Tne rain 
makes flat, finicking patterns on the 
path, all specks and dots, like Benares 
brass-work, but becomes bravely con- 
fluent where, under an overhanging 
fern, it sweeps in mimicry of a torrent 
round the corner of the rockwork to 
the grating, where its tiny Niagara dis- 
appears. And, lo! the toad with its 
dandified, swaggering crawl, its elbows 
out like a beau’s, and resting every 
now and again to look about at noth- 
ing. Why not pick it up and cross 
its back with silver? It brings good 
fortune. ‘‘He who is not fortunate 
must provide himself with a toad, 
and feed it in his house on bread and 
wine, inasmuch as they are either 
‘lords,’ or ‘women from without,’ or 
‘uncomprehended genii,’ who have 
fallen under some malediction, Hence 
they are not to be molested, lest when 
offended they should come at night to 
spit upon the offender’s eyes, which 
never heal, not even if he recommend 


of lavender and southernwood and | himself to the regard of Santa Lucia.’’ 


The lilies, of great goodli- | The “slow, soft toad,’’ as Shelley calls 
I like 


thyme. 


head, divinely tall, sway with a stately, | it, is a special favorite of mine. 
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it because it carries a precious jewel in 
its head that nobody has yet found, 
and because it knows how to hatch 
cockatrices, } and because it eats gnats. 
He is a charming person altogether, 
‘¢the full-blown toad,” and never, per- 
haps, more so than in Spenser’s immor- 
tal couplet : — 
The grisly toadstool grown there might I 
see 
And loathéd paddocks lording on the same. 
The worm, too, is now abroad, tele- 
scoping its way along the soft ground, 
and sucking down into its burrow all 
the leaves it can reach. When the 
thrush is asleep it will be busiest, this 
terrible little creature that is responsi- 
ble for the disappearance of cities and 
for the undoing and unmaking of all 
that man sets up. But will it, when 
daylight comes, remember about ‘ the 
early bird ”’ ? 
And here see ‘‘the compendious 

snail”? upon his travels. He pays no 
rent and fears no brokers. For except 
when he is inside it his house is un- 
furnished. There is nothing to levy 
upon : — 

Wherein he dwells, he dwells alone, 

Except himself has chattels none, 

Well satisfied to be his own 

Whole treasure. 
It is Davenant who calls it the ‘* nim- 
ble” snail, *‘ hast’ning with all his ten- 
ements on his back.’? And why not ? 
How fast would a squirrel go if it had 
to carry its nest on its back? Or the 
house-sparrow ? <And it is truly de- 
lightful looking at the creature, so 
apparently harmless, so much to be 
pitied, to remember, as De Gubernatis 
says, that ‘‘ the snail of popular super- 
stition is demoniacal.’”? And there is 
no doubt that in the folk-lore of every 
country the snail is treated as an ac- 
complice of the devil in all his wicked 
works. 

And then the rain stops, and except 

here and there for a little puddle fast 
sinking into the ground and the glitter- 


1 Jf it finds a cock’s egg it sits upon it and 
hatches it. The result is a cockatrice, which by 


and by grows a crown on its head and becomes a 
basilisk, which kills by merely looking. A consid- 
erable beast. —P. R. 
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ing of the drops hanging at the tips of 
the leaves, there is no sign of the sum- 
mer weather having broken. The sky 
is clear blue, and the sun is bright. 
The swifts are wheeling and screaming 
round the house-tops, and from fir-tree 
and elm the birds are singing. And 
look at them on the lawn, in the field, 
everywhere. Listen to the humming 
of the wasps in the trees. People stop 
and say, ‘* Listen to the bees ;” but if 
they will look they wili see there are 
no flowers overhead for the honey- 
seekers. It is the wasps who are at 
work, crowding on the sprays of silver 
fir and spruce, and scraping together 
the resin which they need for making 
the paper of their nests. For the wasp 
is no more an idler than the bee, and 
though it often finds a short cut to 
honey by plundering the laden workers 
of the hive, it is always busy, and ter- 
ribly in earnest. It has been a busy 
year this for everything, for nearly all 
the birds have second broods, and the 
flowers are trying to blossom twice. 
The heat of May and June tempted 
them to flower, but they were only 
half-hearted, and now that July has 
given them rain they are making fresh 
growths. The bright blue stars of the 
chicory are reappearing, they had al- 
most dwindled away for want of rain, 
and the wild campanulas have picked 
up heart of grace. The willow-herb, 
which in Canada follows the track of 
the forest fires filling up all the black 
spaces along the railway lines —they 
call it the “* fire-weed *? — has its roots in 
moist places and is lusty and tall; and 
the foxgloves that have had shade are 
in the prime of their beauty. But the 
mulleins, the beautiful plants with soft, 
downy leaves and noble spires of yel- 
low bloom, the pride of the copse, are 
dwarfed, and so is the toad-flax that 
makes the hedgerows lovely, and the 
pretty rest-harrow spread out along the 
ground brightening the waste corners 
of the fields is deeper in color and 
much smaller than in other years. 
This deepening of color has been very 
noticeable. Whole fields of bird’s-foot 
trefoil have this July been fiery orange, 
while in other years children found it 























a morning’s work to gather a handful 
of the darker flowers. The campions, 
too, were not pink, but rich rosy red. 
The hawks are out of their reckoning, 
and beating the hedges they found 
none of the tiny chicks they expected. 
The birds were well grown in July and 
quite able to take care of themselves, 
and now, with August in its second 
week, they are as strong of wing as 
ever they were on the fatal first. What 
a charming bird it is, this bold little 
yeoman of our country-side, and in all 
the home-life of birds can there be any- 
thing more engaging than the par- 
tridge’s care of her eggs and young 
ones? Live happily with your family 
while you may, little bird, for the day 
of your trouble is close upon you, when 
the covey you have loved so well will 
be scattered, and even if you live your- 
self to call them to you, you will find 
your voice unheeded, perhaps by both 
mate and chick. PHIL ROBINSON. 


From The Spectator, 
IN THE AVENUE. 

TURNING out of the broad courtyard 
of the chateau, where the sun burns 
all day in spite of the large old walnut- 
trees laden with fruit, the acacia and 
paulownia and fir-trees that lean over 
it, the avenue follows a gentle slope 
downhill to the level of the stream. 
After that, a very short and slight as- 
cent brings it to an end at the low 
white gates, generally open, on the 
lower road of the village. On each 
side is a border of grass, green and rich 
in perpetual shade ; and beyond it a 
confused line of trees, planted close 
together and several deep, whose only 
law is to grow thick and tall and to 
meet far overhead, making a long aisle 
of green and gold and grey, through 
which the sun looks in and plays harm- 
lessly on the brown, even road. Most 
of the trees are elm, but there are also 
chestnut, lime, oak, sycamore, acacia, 
ailanthus, and many others, especially 
poplars of two or three kinds, but their 
own kingdom is below. On the left, 
beyond the trees, is an open sunny 
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field, part of the park, with a fine crop 
of hay, now being mown by dark men 
dressed in white and blue, with sun- 
burnt straw hats. They shout and 
chatter over their work, but get 
through it quickly and well. On the 
right another field, with a pretty wood 
beyond it, runs up almost close to the 
old white foundations of the house, 
which has been here for many centu- 
ries, has seen many changes, was burnt 
by the English in the days of Du Gues- 
clin, was rebuilt, and sold to a peasant 
after the Revolution as biens nationaux 
for the price of a yoke of oxen. After 
more than fifty years of degradation, 
it was bought again, and restored to 
something of its former state. 

But to return to the field ; it is now 
pasture, pink sainfoin, varied with pop- 
pies and a pretty blue weed which no- 
body seems to know the name of ; and 
every morning and afternoon it is vis- 
ited by a few cows, goats, and sheep, 
which are watched and actively driven 
from place to place by a boy and a dog, 
to prevent them from trespassing into 
the unfenced woods and fields beyond. 
Below this, still on the right of the 
avenue, is a small meadow from which 
the hay has been cleared. The wood 
runs down behind it, and the lower 
half of it falls away into a large pond 
edged with rushes and willows. The 
whole meadow is full of springs ; near 
the pond an odd little fortification has 
been made, a small thatched house on 
a mound which has been planted with 
roses, and is defended by ditches full 
of water, fenced from the pond with 
wire. This is the home of a colony of 
ducks, and only the grown members 
of the family can get away into the 
open waters of the pond, while the 
little ones swim about in the safe 
ditches, whose steep banks they can- 
not climb or fly over. All this is to 
defend them from the water-rats, and 
still more terrible, the otters, which 
abound in the waters of this country. 
In their own esteem, the most impor- 
tant inmates of this pond are certainly 
the frogs, who croak with an intelligent 
variety hardly to be realized except by 
those who pay them real attention. 
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Their voices and the soft, slow hoot of 
the owls, who live, as they ought, in an 
ivied tower of their own, give an im- 
pression of remoteness, both in time 
and place, which adds its romantic 
touch to the cheerful peace of this old 
French home. 

Going back to the other side of the 
avenue, to the field where the men are 
mowing, we find its lower side bounded 
by a row of elms almost as tall and 
stately as one would see in Warwick- 
shire. They may have been planted, 
it is suggested, in the time of Henry 
IV., when les ormes were much in 
fashion. One does not know if then, 
as now, they sheltered a garden from 
the east winds ; a most quaint garden 
which lies low and square, sheltered 
also from the north by the avenue, 
surrounded by narrow canals and ap- 
proached by wooden bridges. Here in 
the brown, weedy water the frogs 
croak even more agreeably than in the 
pond on the other side ; they have less 
anxieties perhaps, for the ducks, their 
natural enemies, seldom come here. 
One old frog in this shady retreat has 
a most powerful voice, and his talk 
reminds one of a dog crunching a 
bone. He seems really happy in his 
slowly moving stream, as it washes the 
dark, trailing, overhanging banks of 
the garden. This is chiefly a kitchen- 
garden, and here grows some of the 
fine supply of vegetables which is nec- 
essary to a French house. There is 
also a great deal of small fruit, but 
beyond the strawberry-beds are lines of 
rose-bushes laden with roses of every 
color. Here the gardener is generally 
to be found, assisted in his work by his 
little brown-faced wife and a troop 
of cropped, blue-clad children. Jules 





himself adds much to the. picturesque- 
ness of the scene. Tall, fair, with 
handsome features and a short, brown 
beard, he might stand as a model for 
one of the younger Apostles. He is 
dressed in white, with a large straw hat 
and bare feet, which he thrusts respect- 
fully into a pair of felt shoes when ma- 
dame comes into the garden. Farther 
down, the avenue has the nature of a 
causeway. It runs between small, low 
meadows deep in grass, and by two 
bridges with stone balustrades now 
growing mossy, it crosses first the 
back-water which supplies the garden 
canals, then the river itself, its cool, 
dark stream winding between banks 
along which the poplars, white, black, 
Lombardy, aspen, with grey, straight 
trunks and trembling leaves of silvery- 
green, stand in ordered rows. The 
squares of these little meadows are 
marked out and shaded by them. Be- 
tween their lines one catches sight of 
the white village houses on the slope, 
the white church with its grey spire. 
All lies still in the heat, which is almost 
African. Above on the terrace, when 
one returns there from these depths of 
watery brown and green and grey, the 
lizards dart between crevices in the 
white stones. In the evening the toads 
add their music, —a very small ringing 
of silver bells. 

People pass up and down the avenue 
all day ; and if you happen to be sitting 
there, which is not seldom, you ex- 
change a kind word with every one. 
Though they have the air of being 
accustomed to a hot climate, this op- 
pressive, tropical air is too much for 
most of them. ‘‘Un temps malade, 
pardié |”? —and the description strikes 
one as just. 





ARTIFICIAL CLoups.—Experiments have | four or five degrees. That morning, how- 


been made at the Jardin d’ Acclimation in | 


producing artificial clouds as a protection 
against frost. A series of pinewood fires 
were lighted, occasioning columns of black 
smoke, which, according to the inventor of 
the method, is converted into a_ thick, 


stationary fog, raising the temperature by | 


ever, there was too much wind, and the 
smoke was driven towards the seal-pond to 
the great discomfort of its inmates. , Some 
of the agriculturists present stated, how- 
ever, that the vine-growers in the Gironde 
had successfully adopted the plan. 





